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JOHN 12, 27—86. 


The fifth Sunday in Lent bears the name Judica from the first 
verse of Ps. 43. (See introit in Ev. Luth. Hymn-book.) The Gospel- 
lesson in the new series has been selected with reference to the theme 
suggested in the name, — “Judge,” — the substance of it being the 
judgment of the world by the Lord’s victory over the princeps mundi 
and the redemption of poor, oppressed humanity from his dominion 
and servitude. Observe the agreement of the introit with the lesson 
(“judgment” — “light”). The Sunday was sometimes called Do- 
minica de Passione because the observation proper of the Passion 
began on that Sunday; also Dominica Atra, in allusion to the altars, 
which were draped in black from now until Good Friday. (Meusel.) 

Now the Passion season is drawing to a close, the Lutheran 
pastor’s Lenten sermons have been based upon the Passion history 
or upon appropriate texts of the New Testament (Hebrews) or upon 
Messianic portions of the Old (Psalms, Is. 53). If the Passion history 
has been used, the sermons have been largely descriptive of the suf- 
ferings of the Redeemer. This is sacred painting, and he is a true 
artist who knows how to paint (zoosyedyn) Christ before the eyes as 
crucified (goravompévos). Gal.3,1. Faith is awakened and confirmed 
by the sight and contemplation of the Man of Sorrows thus set forth 
before the eyes. The fifth Sunday in Lent might be used for exhibit- 
ing Christ the Crucified and for articulating the doctrines of atone- 
ment and redemption which our Lenten sermons portrayed in the 
pictures of the Passion history. 

It will not be difficult to give the sermon a warm Lenten touch, 
for the incident recorded in our text falls on the Tuesday before 
Shrove Thursday and Good Friday and forecasts the vicarious death 
of our Lord. For the setting note in particular vv. 20—23 in the pre- 
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ceding context. Certain Greeks, probably of Galilee, came to Philip, 
likewise a native of Galilee, with the request, “Sir, we desire to see 
Jesus.” These “Eldnves were not Jews who spoke Greek nor uncon- 
verted heathen, but proselytes, who accepted the God of Israel and 
entertained the Messianic hopes of the nation; for they went up to 
Jerusalem “to worship.” They had heard of Jesus; they now desired 
to see Him. Their appearance with Philip and Andrew, Gentiles 
knocking at the gates of mercy, brought before Jesus’ vision the 
blessed fruits of His Passion also among the heathen. He saw of the 
travail of His soul and cried exultantly: “The hour is come that the 
Son of Man may be glorified.” Then, in a delightful metaphor, a grain 
of wheat cast into the earth, dying and shooting forth the green blade 
with abundance of fruit, He sees in spirit the blessed results of His 
redemptive work. Yes, they shall see Jesus, see Him glorified on the 
cross, see Him in all the beauty of redeeming love, and be saved by 
the vision. But, ah, what anguish of soul, what physical torment, will 
this mean to Jesus Himself! 

V.27: Now is My soul troubled, and what shall I say? Father, 
save Me from this hour. [Nestle and R. V., margin, interrog.: hour ?] 
But for this purpose came I unto this hour. The Savior was in 
a strait betwixt two alternatives when He gave utterance to these 
words. While His love yearns for the salvation of immortal souls, 
His innocent human nature shrinks from the vicarious sufferings. 
The “now” occurring three times, here and in vy. 31, is emphatic. It 
indicates the imminence of the Passion. The present experience of 
the Lord is the Gethsemane conflict in lighter form, a foretaste of the 
conflict He is there to endure in His soul. By a divine foresight He 
places Himself in the midst of the great mediatorial agony. The pros- 
pect makes Him sensible of its horrors, and His soul is moved and 
agitated with apprehension. “Troubled,” to feel agitation or uneasi- 
ness in the presence of a very trying or very painful ordeal. It is the 
soul of the Lord Jesus which is filled with solicitude and anxiety. His 
sufferings penetrate into the deepest regions of His being. He has 
Seelenleiden as well as physical sufferings. He suffered throughout 
life, but His severest sufferings were reserved for Gethsemane and the 
cross. He felt His last sufferings before He endured them. Bengel 
says Christ had various foretastes of the Passion whereby He prepared 
Himself for it. No man can estimate the weight and intensity of 
those fears and horrors which were now mustering about the fortress 
of His soul. No man can reckon the weight of His physical anguish, 
for these are the sufferings of the God-man, the Holy One of God! 
He is on the point of battling with invisible foes, sin, death, and the 
Tempter. The venomous fangs of sin, that deadly poison, are about 
to pierce through His very soul. His conscience is to feel the remorse 
and anguish of the sins of the whole world. He is about to engage 
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with death, the wages of sin, that ordeal so contrary to nature, so 
terrible because a punishment. Satan’s fiery darts are to be poured 
into His anguish-riven soul. Then the cross, the scourge, the nails, 
the taunts, the spear, — He has them all in prospect. Oh, what 
a tremendous price must be paid for man’s redemption! His momen- 
tary weakness and agitation show that He was in every respect 
a human being, who could feel as we feel because He had assumed 
our nature with its infirmities. It is a rich source of comfort to the 
Christians to view their Savior as a sympathetic High Priest. Heb. 
2,9.10.17.18; 5,2. He took the sting out of their sufferings, which 
makes them easy to bear. 


And what shall I say? Father, save Me from this hour. These 
words must have seemed strange to the people in whose presence they 
were uttered. Yet it is natural for Him to address His Father, who 
is one with Him, to seek counsel of Him in His sorrow. He is think- 
ing aloud, communing with His own thoughts in the presence of His 
Father. Nature’s first thought in prospect of the cross is: “Ah, if 
only I might be spared the necessity of dying!” A death in which 
the guilt, curse, wrath, and punishment of all the sins of men are to 
be endured seems unbearable. Is there no other path that He might 
tread? But the one chief question is, What is the Father’s will? 
Wherefore has He sent Me? He who said: “Lo, I come; ...I delight 
to do Thy will, O my God,” Ps. 40, 7. 8, was under obligation to yield 
to His Father a perfect obedience. In keeping therewith He ever 
followed that saying: “I must do the will of Him that sent Me.” 
More terrible than death on the cross would be the least measure of 
disobedience. And it was His Father’s will that He should be obe- 
dient, obedient even unto death.. Man’s deliverance from sin, eter- 
nally decreed, yea, the purpose of the Savior’s coming, would be frus- 
trated if He would draw back now. The reflection helps Him to 
recover His composure almost instantly. Brenz: “‘Save Me from 
this hour,’ 7. e., save Me from death. But straightway He prays for 
that very thing, saying, ‘Father, glorify Thy name,’ which cannot be 
done except through His death.” 

For this purpose came I unto this hour, i. e., ut patiar, ut mortem 
obeam, ut crucifigar (Brenz). Christ came to suffer and die on the 
cross as the Substitute of humanity, — came I unto this hour; before 
My incarnation it was ordained that I should endure the travails of 
the Passion, is the thought He expresses. And if this hour was pre- 
ordained, it will certainly be the means of My Father’s being glorified ; 
so why should I hesitate? Fearful nature that spoke before has now 
been overcome. Once more the Son, who learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered (Heb. 5,8), speaks, and He says: “Father, 
glorify Thy name.” God’s name is God Himself, His being, His 
divine attributes, and everything that He has revealed to us about 
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Himself. This name is to be glorified. “It is said of a self-revelation 
in which God manifests all the goodness that He is.... So far as it 
is Christ through whom this is made manifest, He is said to glorify 
the Father, 17,1.4; or the Father to be glorified in Him, 13, 31% 
(Cremer.) The Father is to reveal Himself in such a manner that it 
may become manifest what a glorious Being He is. And how is the 
Father to make this revelation of His being?. By the crucifixion of 
His dear Son. The Father is to show men that He is carrying out the 
decree of redemption in the person, and through the sacrificial work, 
of His Son. Hitherto men have not penetrated very far into the mys- 
tery of God’s being. In the work of creation the divine glory is mani- 
fested, God’s glorious name declared, but in the work of redemption 
we have the fullest revelation of His being; there His glory shines 
forth with brightest radiance. The divine holiness is revealed in 
Christ’s suffering and death; for who would have known how holy 
God is, who would have dreamed that He has so great an abhorrence 
of sin, had He not shown it? Here His dearly beloved Son must 
suffer the torments of hell in order to atone for sin; so deadly is sin 
in its nature, so hateful to God, so obnoxious to His holy nature. The 
divine justice is revealed. Sin is always a direct offense against God. 
His justice demands that it be punished according to its demerit. 
God neglects to punish sinners according to their ill deserts; yet He 
remains absolutely just, for He punishes sin in the Substitute Jesus 
Christ. He justifies the ungodly and yet remains just. Rom. 3, 26. 
The divine wisdom is revealed. Man’s necessity is great, the debt con- 
tracted by transgression of the Law is beyond calculation; notwith- 
standing this, God finds a way to redeem Him. The divine faithful- 
ness is revealed; for in Christ, God gives to Jew and Gentile the 
forgiveness which He promised to the fathers and which was fore- 
shadowed in the sacrifice of untold millions of bulls and sheep and 
goats, throughout the ages of the old economy. Type and testimony, 
ritual and promise, all meet their fulfilment in Christ, for He is the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the world. The divine 
love, mercy, and compassion are revealed. God pitied us when He 
saw us lying under the curse and guilt of our sins, fettered by the 
enemy of our souls; and though we were His enemies, He reconciled 
us unto Himself by the death of His Son. Rom. 5,6—11. All these 
attributes of God were disclosed in the “hour,” the Passion and death 
of Christ. To the saints of the Old Testament God gave many 
gracious revelations of Himself; but never, until the crucifixion, did 
it become evident what a glorious Being He is; never was His being 
so manifestly set forth before the eyes of men as in the life and death 
of Christ. When the Greeks and others see Jesus, especially when 
they see Him on the cross, they shall have God’s most glorious revela- 
tion of Himself. Matthew Henry calls “glorify” a mediatorial word 
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because Christ uttered it as our Representative before God. Sin was 
an offense against God’s majesty. When man fell away from His 
Maker, he withheld from Him the worship and reverence due unto 
Him. The Mediator, suffering in man’s stead, will bear the punish- 
ment the sinner has deserved and reconcile him to his Maker. Where- 
fore the Son asks the Father to let Him enter upon His Passion and 
suffer that the name of God, His being, love, holiness, justice, and 
wisdom, may be revealed to the fallen race. He wishes to say: “When 
I die, sinners will see in My suffering what a gracious and compas- 
sionate Being Thou art; they will come to know Thee, believe in 
Thee, worship Thee, their Maker, and give to Me the glory due Thy 
name. Let it be manifest to Thy foes, fallen mankind, that Thou art 
a Father in Me, reconciling sinners unto Thyself, 2 Cor. 5,19, and not 
an unrelenting Judge.” Our Lord anticipates the conflict in Geth- 
semane: 1) “soul sorrowful” — “soul troubled”; 2) “If it be possible, 
let this cup pass from Me”; “Father, save Me from this hour”; 
3) “Not My will, but Thine, be done”; “Father, glorify Thy name.” 


Then a voice came from heaven, I both have glorified and shall 
glorify (My name). In this remarkable answer, vouchsafed to Christ 
just before He enters upon His Passion, the Father gives His Son the 
assurance that He is one with Him in the work of redemption. 
Throughout the Gospel of St. John the Savior constantly refers men 
to His Father and speaks of the closeness of the relation existing 
between them. In reality they are one Being. The Father stands by 
the Son because He is doing the will of the Father. That was His 
mission — to reveal the Father, to show how desirous God is to save 
fallen mankind. He has done this work thus far. The first “glorify” 
refers to the Savior’s work hitherto — His exemplary sinless life, His 
teachings and miracles; the second “glorify” refers to His last suf- 
fering. God glorified Himself in the life of Christ, and by contem- 
plating that life, man has a revelation of God’s character and per- 
fection. It was Christ’s active obedience, rendered to God in our 
stead. In the teachings of Christ the Father was glorified; for Christ 
revealed to men the sinfulness of sin, the holiness of God, the need of 
redemption, and the love of the Father in sending a Redeemer. In 
the miracles of Christ, God glorified His name, for they proved Christ 
to be God, revealed God in Christ; in particular, the miracles of heal- 
ing brought men to a knowledge of their spiritual sickness and were 
to awaken in them a longing for spiritual healing, pardon, and justi- 
fication; they showed God’s willingness to pardon sinners. Brenz 
says: “The Father was glorified chiefly by two things, the miracles of 
Christ, which proved that He was sent by God; and His death, by 
which He was declared to be the Son of God, and by which the power 
and majesty of God were manifested in His cross and death.” God 
is also glorified in us when we consecrate ourselves to Him and let our 
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light shine before men. Rom. 12,1.2; 1 Pet.2,9. The Father will 
glorify His Son by raising Him from the dead and setting Him at 
His own right hand,—a thought which is included in the Father’s 
answer, but which stands in the background. 

V.29: Therefore the multitude which stood [there] and heard, 
said, It thundered. Others said, An angel has spoken to Him. The 
voice from heaven was a supernatural phenomenon, an attestation 
from the Father like that at the baptism and transfiguration of His 
beloved Son. To Jesus, and perhaps to the disciples, the voice was 
intelligible, but not to the others. They merely heard the sound and 
were at a loss what to make of it. Ignorance and spiritual pride must 
be removed before men can behold the glory of the Father as it is 
revealed in the life and death of the Redeemer. 


V.30: Jesus answered and said, Not on My account came this 
voice, but on yours [for your sakes]. The words are addressed to the 
multitude, also to the Greeks who longed to see Jesus. Our Lord does 
not mean to say that He has no need of assurance from heaven; for 
the Father’s words were uttered for the purpose of giving Him re- 
newed assurance. But as concerning the sensible manifestation, the 
audible sound, that was for their sakes. It was to call their attention 
to the close relation existing between the Father and the Son of Man 
and to prompt them to believe in Him and accept His teaching as the 
doctrine of the Father. 

V.31: Now is the judgment of this world; now the prince of this 
world shall be cast out. The Son had entreated the Father to glorify 
His name, and the Father had promised to do so. In this verse we are 
shown how the promise will be fulfilled. There is a note of exultation 
in the Lord’s words. Having received assurance from the Father who 
sent Him, He declares His victory before it is won. “Though yet 
under a veil, He sees the triumph of the cross in unclouded and trans- 
porting light.” Mark the »iv (now); the time, the hour, toward 
which sin-oppressed humanity has been approaching, is here, present, 
ensuing. The word now shows the decisive character of the present 
moment for humanity. It is the “critical moment” in the history of 
the world. Something is about to take place which shall effect a mar- 
velous transformation in the estate and condition of man. The term 
world embraces Jew as well as Gentile. The world (x0ouos) is not the 
physical creation, but the ordered and beautiful world as marred by 
sin. It is the present order of evil which followed upon the Fall. It 
denotes “humanity as alienated from God and acting in opposition to 
Him and His revelation” (Cremer). “The whole earthly creation, in 
so far as it is cut off from communion with God and lies under the 
dominion of the prince of this world (1 John 5, 19), above all, human- 
kind, which in and with its sinful lusts serves him” (Meyer, on Jas. 
1,27). This alienated, God-estranged world stands before the bar of 
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the Most High, it is to be put on trial, sternly and justly judged for its 
iniquity, and the agelong empire of sin broken and destroyed at last. 
That will be the issue, the result, of the trial — sin’s dominion shall 
end. The words are not a threat, but a gracious anticipation; they 
are Law in so far as they declare God’s purpose to destroy sin; they 
are sweetest Gospel in so far as they declare His purpose to redeem 
the human race from a bondage under which it has groaned for 
centuries. The condemnation, then, shall not be utter. God wants 
to help and deliver sinners by judging the world. Those who have 
been agents in promoting the reign of evil shall not be hopelessly 
condemned, for they have been acting in ignorance, they have been 
deceived by the Tempter. Through the judgment of the world they 
shall be emancipated from the world’s serfdom, delivered from the 
power of darkness, and translated (wetaté9nuc — a divine act) into the 
kingdom of God’s Son. Col.1,18. They are dead in sins now, slaves 
of their lusts and passions; but when the world is judged, they shall 
be “alive unto God through our Lord Jesus Christ” and shall “bring 
forth fruit unto God.” Rom. 6, 11; 7,4. The judgment of the world 
is in reality the world’s salvation. Only if men resist the agency of 
the divine Spirit, shall they be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord. John 16,8.11. “Dass sie mich nicht 
wollen annehmen noch glauben, dass ich ihnen helfen will, das wird 
sie verdammen.” (Luther, XI, 869.) 


V.31b: Now shall the prince of this world be cast out. (Chap. 
16,11; 14,30.) The devil usurped the dominion at the fall of man 
and has exercised the sway of a cruel tyrant ever since, inciting men 
to crime, unrighteousness, iniquity, and lawlessness. He was a mur- 
derer from the beginning. The ills and sufferings of mankind are the 
result of his malignant hatred. He abode not in the truth and de- 
ceives men by seducing them away from the truth into misery. He 
is called “the god of this world,” 2 Cor. 4,4, because men pay to him 
the service they owe their Maker; he and the fallen spirits are called 
the “world-rulers (xoowoxedtoges) of this darkness” because they keep 
all humanity in the darkness of ignorance and iniquity. Eph. 6, 12. 
The world is on the point of being judged in the person of its prince 
or ruler, so that, if he is judged, the world will be forever lib- 
erated from his tyranny. ’ExßAndnostaı — cast out, an abbreviated 
expression, equal to: he shall be judged, condemned, and cast out of 
his former possessions, as one tried and found guilty (Bengel). The 
judgment took place on the cross when the Seed of the woman (Son 
of Man) bruised the serpent’s head. Christ conquered the devil, the 
arch-enemy of man, when He paid the price of redemption from sin 
with His own precious blood (Catechism, Qu. 154). Christ’s death 
frees from the guilt and the dominion of sin, from Satan’s sway. He 
can no longer accuse us, nor can He force us into the bondage of sin. 
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Heb. 2, 14.15. In the Old Testament days, saints were saved from the 
Tempter’s wiles by their faith; but it remained for the New Testa- 
ment, with its sacrificial cross, to wrest from Satan the entire domain. 
Weiss says: “With the consummation of the redemptive work the ex- 
pulsion of Satan begins.” One soul after another is rescued from the 
devil’s power, and so it shall be to the end of time. He is still per- 
mitted to play a part in the world’s history, but his power is broken, 
his dominion limited, and his final overthrow decreed. 


V. 32.33: And I, if I be lifted up from (é, out of) the earth, 
shall draw all men unto Myself. This, now, He said, showing what 
manner of death He was about to die. Kéydé, and I, emphatic: The 
prince of this world shall be “cast out”; I shall be “lifted up.” In 
being lifted up, I shall supersede him, become master of his dominions, 
and rule over those who hitherto were in subjection to him. Yet 
Christ does not succeed the worsted prince by establishing an earthly 
kingdom. He establishes a spiritual kingdom in the hearts of men; 
He rules over men by means of the scepter of His Word, to which His 
people yield unqualified obedience, serving God in holiness and right- 
eousness. They continue in the world, surrounded by temptations and 
Satan’s snares; but they walk with God, are renewed in the spirit of 
their minds, and lead God-pleasing lives. *Edy, if, is not merely condi- 
tional, as if the elevation of the Son of Man were mentioned only as 
a possibility; but the sense is: by the fact or through this great event, 
My being lifted up, I shall draw all men to myself. ’Ex — the preposi- 
tion is employed in the sense of “away from”; not to show His eleva- 
tion to the throne, but to intimate the violent nature of His death. 
Chap. 8, 28: “When (örav) ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then 
shall ye know that I am He, and that I do nothing of Myself.” When 
Christ called Himself the Son of Man, He referred to Himself as that 
person who was promised to the first sinners, that member of the 
fallen race who, in distinction from all others, is the Messiah. The 
people who saw and heard Him would not believe that He was what 
He claimed to be, the Savior. But He will be lifted up before the 
eyes of men, suspended on the cross, made a curse, Gal. 3,13; Deut. 
21,23; the sight of the Son of Man hanging on the accursed tree of 
the cross will beget in men the knowledge that He is the promised 
Messiah. Then they shall confess: “He was wounded for our trans- 
gressions,” etc. Is. 53. Yydéw, lifted up, the verb is to be taken here 
and 3,14; 8,28 of a literal or physical lifting up. The key to the 
three passages is: “This, now, He said, showing what manner of death 
He was about to die.” John 3, 14 is parallel: “As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, so (oözws) must the Son of Man be lifted 
up [nailed to the tree], that, whosoever believeth in Him” (as he sees 
Him hanging there as sin- and curse-bearer; the look is faith), ete. 
See 3,16. “My soul looks back to see The burden Thou didst bear 
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When hanging on the cursed tree And hopes her guilt was there.” 
Commentators are scarcely correct in giving the words “lifted up” 
a double meaning: elevation to the cross and elevation to the throne. 
In our passage no reference is had to the throne. It is by virtue of 
His crucifixion that Christ will draw all men unto Himself. V. 23 
He had said: “The hour is come that the Son of Man should be glori- 
fied.” He refers to His crucifixion, which He actually regards as His 
glorification. It is only in and through His crucifixion that men shall 
see and acknowledge Him to be the world’s Redeemer. But when they 
do see Him raised up on the cross as the sinners’ Substitute, as the 
Man of Sorrows, they shall know what a dear, gracious Savior He is. 
He came to seek and to save the lost, and where but on the cross did 
this seeking, searching, self-sacrificing love become so evident? Here 
is Christ glorified indeed, and oh, what love pervades the glory — full 
of grace and truth! The final glorification of Christ is not alluded to. 
Albeit: “In the very crucifixion already there was something that 
tended towards glory” (Godet). Death on the cross was the means to 
His final glorification (Heb. 1,3; Eph. 1, 20; Phil. 2, 9). 

V.32a: I will draw all men unto Myself. The verb signifies 
a powerful, but not a violent drawing. Men behold the Son of Man, 
the Servant of God, the suffering Messiah, languishing and dying on 
the accursed cross. They see His obedience, His condescension, His 
love. They recognize in Him their Redeemer, who alone can save 
them from sin. They are drawn to Him, believe in Him, love Him. 
They see His glorious love, but behind the love of Christ is His 
gracious power, drawing them close to Himself, begetting faith in 
them and new life. Christ employs His power in converting sinners. 
“Thy people shall be willing in the day of Thy power.” Ps.110. He 
does not force them, He draws them; that is why His grace can be 
resisted. Men have it in their power to look upon this divine spec- 
tacle, the Lamb of God shedding His blood for the sins of the world, 
and to reject Him. Nevertheless, “all men” is to be understood as ex- 
cluding none, in the sense of universal grace; all may come, and all 
who come will be pardoned. Christ is lifted up on the cross in the 
sight of all the world that all men may recognize in Him their prom- 
ised Redeemer and choose Him for their Lord and Savior. Rev. 22, 17; 
Is. 55,1; John 3, 16. — “Unto Myself” — Christ nailed to the cross is 
the one great object of faith. What is this drawing but the bestowal 
of saving faith? It is when sinners behold Him on the cross that 
faith is conceived. To this day the glorified Christ, elevated to the 
throne of God, draws men through the cross to Himself. He gives 
them faith, and faith brings them into the mystical union with Him- 
self, into communion with the Father and the Holy Spirit. Pardon, 
life, and salvation are the gifts of the Lord’s Passion. This explains 
the mysterious drawing power of Christ and His Cross. When the 
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Gospel is preached, men see Christ and the glory of His Passion and 
are prompted by the Holy Spirit to lay their sins and burdens at His 
feet. “It is the attraction of the Cross, — its medium the preaching 
of the Crucified One, — made effectual by the Holy Spirit, which 
draws the nations to Baptism and death with Him and to new life.” 
“This attraction of the Cross is one of the richest themes for effective 
evangelical sermons.” The preacher will find it helpful to ponder over 
the attraction the Savior has had for him. The love and fellowship 
of Jesus Christ experienced by ourselves will make us anxious to have 
other souls drawn into His sweet embrace. Preachers should so 
preach God’s love and redemption by Christ that the sorriest sinner 
may not hesitate to accept Christ. 


V.34: Hereupon the crowd answered Him, We have heard out 
of the Law that Christ remains forever, and how sayest Thou that the 
Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man? These 
questions proceeded from wilful ignorance and from want of a serious 
concern to know the truth and were put by men who were our Lord’s 
enemies. They understood the lifting up correctly of death and a re- 
moval from the earth, but they were at a loss to bring such an issue 
into agreement with their conceptions of a Messiah. From the Old 
Testament, sometimes known as the Law, they had learned that when 
the Messiah came, He would abide forever. They could not conceive 
of His dying, for the opinion had become firmly rooted in their doc- 
trine and consciousness that He would remain on earth and establish 
a kingdom of everlasting duration. Ps.110,4; Dan. 7,138.14, and 
other passages they interpreted to this purpose. Prejudice and hatred 
stood in the way of the Jews’ understanding Christ to mean none 
other than the Messiah when He called Himself the Son of Man. 
Yet they had begun to perceive in the designation the claim to Mes- 
siahship. They wish to hear Him say openly: I, who call Myself the 
Son of Man, do thereby designate Myself the promised Messiah. 
Knowing the character of the people with whom He had to do (vv. 37 
to 43), the Lord forbears to grant them a reply; instead, He earnestly 
calls their attention to the importance of the present hour for them 
and entreats them to repent while there is still hope of repentance. 


V.35: Jesus therefore said unto them, Yet a little while the light 
is among you. Walk as ye have the light that darkness may not over- 
take you; and he that journeys in the dark knows not where he goes. 
To the Jewish people was granted the signal privilege of having the 
promised Savior born from their race and remaining with them dur- 
ing His visible sojourn. As the season of His Passion is the decisive 
hour for the world, so the eternal fate of those whom He is addressing 
depends upon that momentous season and its transactions, upon their 
attitude toward Him and His Word, His Gospel. “Now is the day of 
salvation”; let them avail themselves of it, quit caviling, ere it be too 
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late. He likens His people to men on a journey. Those who journey, 
endeavor to cover as much of the distance as possible by day because 
it is both inconvenient and dangerous to travel by night. What the 
sun is to the earthly traveler, Christ is to those journeying towards 
eternity. He would say: “The sun of grace is shining, you are travel- 
ing towards the grave, and you cannot find the way to a blissful 
eternity unless you walk in the light that comes from Me.” — “Yet 
a little while”; the time is nigh when I shall be taken from you, when 
you, the chosen people, will be forever deprived of My grace and sal- 
vation. In the absolute sense Christ is “the Light” of the whole 
world; outside of Him there is no light, no wisdom, grace, salvation. 
Apart from Christ men travel in the dark; they know not wherefore 
they were born nor the end of their being; they know not where they 
are going, their way lies through the vicissitudes of life to death and 
the grave, then to — eternity! Amid the darkness there is no certain 
knowledge, no hope, no assurance of God’s favor and eternal happi- 
ness, except in Christ. 


V.36: As ye have the light, believe in the light, that ye may be- 
come children of light. In His condescension God has granted you 
the light, sent the Savior into your midst; accept Him, believe in 
Him; let this divine Light penetrate you and imbue you with its 
power and radiance; let it illumine your path and lead you to sal- 
vation. Then you will become the children of light; Christ will give 
you spiritual life (John 1, 4.12) and, with it, illumination, the light 
of knowledge. You will have grace to walk as children of light, Eph. 
5,8, live exemplary lives of holiness, and show forth the excellencies 
of your Father in heaven. The admonition of our Savior needs to be 
as warmly pressed to the hearts of men in the present age of indiffer- 
ence and surfeit of spiritual things. (For light and spiritual life see 
Luther’s remarkable sermon for Third Christmas Day, St. L. XI, 154.) 


Suggestions for Sermon Outlines. — The text falls naturally into 
three parts: 1) the momentary solicitude of the Savior; 2) the proc- 
lamation of His victory; 3) the proclamation of Himself as Light. 
Themes: Our Savior on the eve of His Passion 1. He exhibits great 
readiness to do the will of His Father; 2. He announces His victory 
and its fruits; 3. He earnestly exhorts men to accept Him and walk 
in the light. — The world’s judgment is the world’s deliverance. 
1. Sin is satisfied for by the sufferings of God’s Son; 2. the devil loses 
his power over those who accept Christ as their Savior. — Christ the 
Savior of all men. 1. He has atoned for all men’s sins; 2. He draws 
all men to Himself; 3. He gives them light and spiritual life. — The 
name of God glorified by the elevation of Christ on the cross. 1. The 
elevated Christ earns pardon and reconciliation for sinners; 2. He 
draws all men to Himself and to a life of righteousness. — The draw- 
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ing power of Christ. 1. He draws sinners to Himself; 2. He draws 
out the love of sinners to Himself. — The elevation of the Son of 
God on the cross is the world’s judgment. 1. By it the prince of the 
world is vanquished; 2. the world of sinners returns to the worship 
and service of its Maker.— Why does the crucified and glorified Christ 
draw all men unto Himself? 1. That they may believe in Him; 
2. that they may love Him; 3. that they may serve Him. — Christ’s 
death is the great victory over sin. Let us consider 1. the victory won 
by Christ, 2. the victory we are to win with His aid. — The vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ. 1. It is vicarious in the sense that He suffered in 
the stead of all mankind; 2. by His sacrifice He made atonement and 
reconciliation for all mankind. — The blessed fruits of redemption. 
1. It delivers from the servitude of the devil; 2. it releases from the 
_ dominion of sin; 3. it communicates power to live a God-pleasing life. 


Dillsboro, Ind. ARNOLD C. MUELLER. 


Radio Address. 


(Palm Sunday.) 
Mart. 21, 15. 16. 


A sweet sound is ringing in our ears, the fresh treble of children’s 
voices chanting, “Hosanna to the Son of David!’ —the voices those 
of the children in the Temple at Jerusalem and of our own children. 
We heard it again this morning as tens of thousands of Lutheran 
catechumens led the children’s chorus. Let us listen to these sweet 
voices once more; and as we listen with rapt attention, let us note 
that the children’s hosanna is pleasing to the Lord Jesus, that it is 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, that it is endued with divine power. 

Jesus had made His triumphant entry into Jerusalem on Palm 
Sunday, and now, on the same or, it may be, on the following day we 
see Him in the Temple, surrounded by a throng of boys. They are 
shouting, “Hosanna to the Son of David!” The chief priests and 
scribes are running about and trying to stop the children’s mouths. 
The boys will not be silenced. More closely they press on Jesus, and 
more and more fervently they cry, “Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
Who are these boys? Some of them, no doubt, were the “sons of the 
Law,” boys who, having reached the age of thirteen, were personally 
bound to observe the ordinances of the Law and to attend the Feast 
of the Passover, their status corresponding to that of our catechumens. 
Others were of a more tender age. Custom prescribed that, as soon as 
a child was able, with the help of its father’s hand, to climb the steps 
into the Temple courts, its parents should bring it along. At that 
time the children were being thoroughly instructed in the Bible, first 
by their parents, from the sixth year on in the schools. So here were 
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boys who were familiar with the Messianie prophecies, had many 
a time sung with their elders from the 118th Psalm: “Blessed is He 
that cometh in the name of the Lord,” had perhaps, with their parents, 
been among the multitude that acclaimed Jesus as the Messiah, and 
now here, in the Temple, seeing Jesus drive out, with divine authority, 
the buyers and sellers, seeing Jesus, in His divine compassion, heal 
the blind and the lame, they fully recognize Him as the promised 
Savior and of their own accord hail Him as their Savior. “Hosanna 
to the Son of David!” 

Are they right in doing so? The chief priests and scribes are 
angrily demanding of Jesus that He put a stop to these proceedings. 
“These children cannot know what they are saying. It is an un- 
seemly demonstration and a wicked one. They are acting without 
our consent. And art Thou permitting them to accord Thee divine 
honor? Hearest Thou what these say?” And Jesus said to them: 
“Yea; I hear it, and I will not stop it. I am well pleased with it. 
They are right, and you are wrong; and they are right in going 
against your wishes.” Jesus is well pleased with the children’s ho- 
sanna. He came into the world to save them from sin and damnation, 
to die for them; and when they turn to Him for help and by faith 
accept the salvation gained for them, His yearning heart is filled with 
joy, and He loves to hear their song of thanksgiving and is pleased to 
have them publish far and wide the story of the Gospel. 

And so we know that our dear Lord was present this morning and 
was pleased when our catechumens confessed their faith in Him, that 
He is present when they sing at their first Communion: “Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord! Hosanna in the highest!” 
and loves to hear the little ones chant in school and church: “TI believe 
that Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of the Father from eternity, and 
also true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord.” He is glad to 
count them His own. And because we love our children, we rejoice to 
hear so many of them to-day solemnly renewing the covenant with 
the Lord Jesus. “I have no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in truth.” Because we love our children, we tell them how 
dearly Jesus loves them; and we love them the more as they cling to 
their dear Savior and sing: “And since the Lord retaineth His love 
for children still, Though now as King He reigneth on Zion’s heavenly 
hill, We’ll flock around His banner who sits upon the throne And ery 
aloud: Hosanna to David’s royal Son!” 

But do they know what they are saying? Listen closely to the 
children’s hosanna and note that it is a heaven-born song. It is 
wrought by the Holy Spirit. 

The scribes are vehemently protesting that immature boys must 
not be permitted to hail Jesus as Messiah, that they cannot under- 
stand these matters. Says Jesus: “Have ye never read, Out of the 
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mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise?” “You do 
not know your Bible. If God can create prayers in the hearts of babes 
and put songs of praise into the mouths of sucklings, He can create 
spiritual conceptions in boys of thirteen and of six years of age.” It 
is just as easy for the Holy Spirit to enlighten the boy of six as the 
man of sixty. And it has pleased Him to make His abode in the 
heart of the infant on the day it is baptized. You say our cate- 
chumens cannot realize what they are doing. We tell you that the 
Holy Spirit has given them understanding and filled their hearts with 
joy. Do not quote your text-book on psychology to that mother in 
Tsrael who is teaching her little tots the Lord’s Prayer. She is versed 
in a higher psychology and will quote you the text: “Out of the mouth 
of babes.” The heart of the child lisping the name of Jesus is thrill- 
ing with the love of its Savior, and the spiritual life in the baptized 
infant expresses itself, not in articulate speech, but in praise which 
the Lord understands, for He has wrought it. Oh, for ears to detect 
the beauty of this wonderful hosanna of the children! 

The Lord has wrought this great thing. And what have you done, 
you, who have turned your back on the Lord Jesus and to-day refuse 
to sing the song of your childhood? You have undone God’s work. 
You have uprooted the faith which the almighty grace of God had im- 
planted in your heart. You have, in your insane love of sin, spurned 
the hand of the dear Savior, ever stretched out to keep His children 
with Him. Will you not pause a while and realize what you have 
done and what is awaiting you in yonder world? And as you realize 
it, let me assure you that the Lord has not broken His covenant with 
you. He is yearning for your return. His Spirit is eager to work in 
you again the faith of your childhood. 

Let us once more listen to the children’s hosanna. It is worth 
while. We are to detect another wonderful note in it. Their hosanna 
is endued with a divine force. This childish treble is vibrant with 
power from on high. 

“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise,” or, as the 8th Psalm has it: “hast Thou ordained strength 
because of Thine enemies, that Thou mightest still the enemy and 
the avenger.” The praise uttered by children is strength. It has 
pleased God to make infants’ prayers and children’s testimony a 
mighty bulwark of the Church. There, in the Temple, the boys pre- 
vailed against the men; for they stood for God’s truth. We are ready 
to have our catechumens meet the most learned scribe of the day. 
The simple testimony of our catechumens shall still the most blatant 
enemy. Our most eloquent preachers are strong only in so far as they 
utter in simple language and childlike faith the truth of the Bible. 
And while our great preachers and writers are fighting the battle of 
the Church, they are being upheld by the strong arm of our praying 
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children. The prayers of our children are the strength of the Church. 
Have you never read Joel 22 “Call a solemn assembly, assemble the 
elders, gather the children and those that suck the breasts; let the 
priests say, Spare Thy people, O Lord!” The supplications of the 
infants are saving the Church from disaster. Melanchthon, depressed 
in spirit, saw three pastors’ wives teaching the children their prayers 
and, returning to the conference-room, declared: “I have just seen 
those who are fighting for us and will prevail against the power of 
the enemy. I have heard the wives and children of our pastors pray- 
ing for us, and God cannot turn a deaf ear to their cries.” 
Let us thankfully listen to the children’s hosanna. And let us 

add our quavering notes to their clear tones as they chant: — 

Hosanna we sing, for He bends His ear 

And rejoices the hymns of His own to hear. 

We know that His heart will never wax cold 

To the lambs that He feeds in His earthly fold. 

Alleluia we sing in the Church we love, 

Alleluia resounds in the Church above. 

To Thy little ones, Lord, may such grace be given 

That we lose not our part in the song of heaven. 


Amen. E. 
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Fifth Sunday in Lent. 
Gen. 14, 18—20. 


A. a. In our Gospel-lesson for to-day we are told how the Jews 
tried to put our Savior to death. They were offended by His claim 
that He is the eternal Son of God. b. To this day the majority of 
men are offended in Christ and His Word. They want a “Christ” 
who is mere teacher, and a “Word” which is only an “ethical code.” 
Hence the importance of the question, “What think ye of Christ?” 

B. a. What we are to think of Christ is revealed to us not only 
in the New Testament, but also in the Old. John 5,39; Acts 10, 43. 
b. These testimonies of the Old Testament are set forth 1) either in 
clear words, Is. 53; Micah 5, 2; or 2) in types and symbols, 
John 3,14. In our text Melchizedek appears as a type of Christ. 
This interpretation of the text the Holy Ghost Himself gives us, 
Heb. 6, 20; 7,1—6. Let us consider 


MELCHIZEDEK AS A TYPE OF CHRIST. 


1. Our eternal High Priest; 

2, Our true King of righteousness and peace; 

3. And as such the only Mediator of the blessings 
of salvation. 
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A. Melchizedek is a type of Christ, who is our eternal High 
Priest. The text is remarkable. a. It follows the account of the 
wonderful rescue of Lot by Abraham. Vv. 14—16; ep. also vv. 1—18. 
This was, on God’s part, a miracle of gracious help; on Abraham’s 
part, an act of marvelous faith. —b. It is remarkable also because it 
introduces to us without explanation a most peculiar person doing 
a most peculiar thing. 1) His wonderful person, “Melchizedek, king 
of Salem,” “the priest of the most high God.” V.18. 2) His wonder- 
ful deed. “Brought forth bread and wine,” v.18; “he blessed him,” 
v.19. Who was this remarkable priest-king, and what was the 
meaning of his remarkable act? Why is he introduced without 
further explanation? — c. This the Holy Ghost has explained. 
Heb. 7,3. Melchizedek is a type of Christ, who is our eternal High 
Priest. Heb. 6,20; 7,26—28. 1) Like Melchizedek, Christ, too, has 
a real human nature. 2) But He is, according to His divine nature, 
God’s eternal Son, very God. Heb. 7,3: “the Son of God.” 3) The 
coming of Melchizedek is a mystery; the coming of our Savior in the 
flesh is “a mystery of godliness.” 1 Tim. 3, 16. 

B. a. Christ, then, is our true, our great High Priest, compared 
with whom Melchizedek was only a shadow. To Abraham the coming 
of Melchizedek meant relatively little; he had already won the 
victory. But our great High Priest came while we were lost in sin 
and enemies of God, Rom.5,10; Col.1,21; fulfilled the Law in 
our stead, Gal. 4,4.5; made perfect atonement for our sins, Is. 53, 
4—6; and interceded for us; yes, He, still intercedes for us con- 
tinually, Heb. 5,5—7; 8,1; 7,3b. Oh, wonderful High Priest! — 
b. Did the children of God in the Old Testament comprehend the 
meaning of our text? 1 Pet.1,10.11. To us the Gospel concerning 
our High Priest has been revealed fully and clearly. Therefore: 
1 Pet. 1,12—25; Heb. 4,14; text, v.20: “Gave him tithes.” 


2. 


A. Our true King of righteousness and peace. a. Melchizedek 
was king of Salem. V.18. Each of these words is significant, as we 
learn from the Epistle to the Hebrews. —b. Heb. 7,2: “First being 
by intrepretation king of righteousness.” The name denotes his 
office. How much more is this true of Christ! 1) Christ is a true 
King; for his kingdom is threefold: a Kingdom of Power, of Grace, 
of Glory. Matt. 28,18; Phil. 2, 10; Eph. 1, 21.22; Ps. 8 6. 7;— 
Eph. 5, 23.24; John 18,36; Jer. 23,5.6; John 10, 16; — Luke 12, 32; 
John 17,24; Rev.19,6.7. Melchizedek was a king; Christ is the 
King. 2) Christ is the true Melchizedek, the King of righteousness, 
who, loving righteousness, Ps. 45, 4-7, secured righteousness for His 
guilty, condemned subjects. Is. 53,5.8; Rom. 4,5.6; 3,26.30; 10, 
10.11; 8,1.31. 32.34. How blessed is this truth! —e. Christ is our 
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King of peace. Heb. 7,2: “And after that also king of Salem, which 
is, king of peace.” Melchizedek was in his own name and in that of 
his city a type of the true, righteous Prince of Peace. 1) Melchiz- 
edek was a great king. Heb.7,4: “Consider how great this man 
was!” But how much greater is the divine Prince of Peace! Is. 9, 
6.7; 11,4.5; 32,1. 2) Melchizedek was given tithes by Abraham; 
text, v.20; but Christ: Phil. 2,9—11; Eph. 1,20—23; 1 Pet. 3,22; 
Heb. 2,8. 3) Melchizedek rejoiced in Abraham’s victory and in the 
restoration of peace. Text, vv.18.19. Christ, our true King of 
Peace, has obtained for us the victory over sin, death, hell, and 
Satan. Heb.2,9; Rom.5,6—8; Is.53,5—7; 1 John 2,2; Col. 1, 20. 
4) Melchizedek blessed Abraham in the name of God. Text, v. 20. 
Christ has secured the blessings of everlasting peace through Himself 
and His work. Titus 2,14; John 6,51; Heb.9,14. Verily, Christ 
is our true King, the King of righteousness and peace typified by 
Melchizedek. 

B. a. Is Christ your King? 1) Do you believe in Him as the 
only Priest and King that can save you? Acts 10,43; Mark 1,15; 
John 17,3. 2) Do you prove your faith by good works? Col. 2,6; 
Jas. 2,18. 3) Do you rejoice in Christ, your King? Phil. 4, 4; 
John 15,10.11; Matt. 7,17.18.—b. Abraham and Melchizedek be- 
lieved although they did not have God’s Word as fully as we have. 
How shall we be saved if we despise the Gospel? Cp. Gospel-lesson 
for the Sunday. A 

A. Christ, being our only High Priest and King, is therefore 
the only Mediator of the blessings of salvation. a. When Abraham 
returned from his victory, there was only one godly, believing king 
to bless him. Text, vv. 18—20. The king of Sodom came to ask for 
his subjects. V.21. Melchizedek came 1) to thank God for the 
victory, v.20, and 2) in the name of God to confer upon Abraham 
the blessings of the covenant, v.19; cp.also v.18: “bread and 
wine.” —b. Christ is more than Melchizedek. Having won for us 
the victory, He is the only Mediator that can bestow upon us the 
blessings of salvation. 1 Tim.2,5.6; Heb.9,14.15; 7,27; Acts 
4,12.— c. This Christ does through the Gospel and the Sacraments. 
Text, v.19: “Blessed Him and said.” “Bread and wine,” v.18; 
2 Tim.1,9; 2 Thess. 2,14; Rom.1,16; 1 Pet. 1,23. — Acts 2, 38. 41; 
Matt. 26, 26—28. 

B. a. Let us rejoice that we have so great a High Priest, Heb. 4, 
14-16, and be grateful for the revelation that we have received con- 
cerning Him, Heb. 8, 1. 6. 10—12. — b. Let us diligently use the means 
of grace that we remain steadfast in faith and by grace obtain the 
blessings which Christ, our High Priest and King, has secured 
for us. Heb.6,11; 10, 35—39. IRA Mis 

10 
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Palm Sunday. 
Jen sh 

Quote Num. 14, 21; cf. Ps. 72, 19; Is. 6, 3; 11, 9; 66, 18%; 
Hab. 2, 14. Thus with a solemn oath God declares the ultimate and 
inflexible purpose underlying all His ways and works. “My counsel 
shall stand,” Is. 46,10, says the Lord of hosts, who is “wonderful in 
counsel and excellent in working,” Is. 28, 29. 

Do you believe this? Or do you imagine God to be glorious and 
wonderful merely in the far-off heavens above? While admitting that 
His glory is rehearsed above the heavens (text, v.1b, reading man 
instead of mm), do you perhaps doubt that His name is wonderful 
and glorious here on earth? — Every true believer will join David in 
his marveling adoration: v.1. For the encouragement of our faith 
in this divine revelation let us study the song of the prophet-king 
concerning 


THE GLORY OF OUR GODS NAME ON EARTH. 


1. Seen in the perfecting of His praise; 
2. Beheld in His exaltation of the Son of Man. 


i 

Whenever a preacher chooses a psalm for his text, he will do well 
to recall for his comfort the remark of Luther in his letter to the 
Elector Frederick (March 27, 1519): “Scio esse impudentissimae 
temeritatis eum, qui audeat profiteri, unum librum Scripturae a se in 
omnibus partibus intellectum. Quin quis audeat praesumere, UNUM 
Psalmum ROTUNDE ab ullo intellectum? Vita nostra initiwm et pro- 
fectus est, non consummatio. (St. Louis Ed., IV, 213.) 

a. O Lord, whose name alone is Jehovah, Ex. 3, 14; Ps. 83, 18, 
our Lord, Master, Ruler, Neh. 10, 30, how excellent, glorious, admir- 
able, is Thy name in all the earth! V.1a. The whole earth is full of 
His glory. Is. 6, 3; Acts 14, 17; 17, 24 ff.— NB. David, the believer 
in Jehovah, whom he acknowledges as our Lord, is speaking in behalf 
of the Church. (This is the first instance of the first person plural 
in the Psalter.) Whithersoever the believer goes, Ps. 139, 5.7.9, or 
directs his eyes, he beholds the glory of God, Ps.19,1f. The name of 
Jehovah is God as He has manifested Himself to man in the works of 
creation and redemption and in the history of the Church. — The 
scope of David’s song, then, is to describe the admirable excellence of 
that God’s name on earth whose magnificence is exalted above the 
heavens (so the Septuagint translates v.1b), where the angels wor- 
ship Him. Is.6; Neh. 9,6. Of this glory of Jehovah the believer is 
reminded as he beholds the firmament of the visible heaven, upon 
which David is gazing as he sings this song at night. Ps. 42, 8b. 
Note that the sun is not mentioned, as in Ps. 19. 

b. But as we join “the sweet psalmist of Israel,” 2 Sam. 23, 1, 
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meditating under the starry skies, in the moon’s silvery sheen, we note 
that from these skies “there is no speech nor language; their voice is 
not heard,” Ps. 19,3 (literally). While the heavens declare the glory 
of God in all the earth, theirs is a mute praise. Where has the God 
who dwells above the heavens “perfected His praise” on earth? (So 
Jesus quotes the Septuagint translation of v.2a; Matt. 21,16, A. V., 
of v.2a: fy m1D', ordained strength.) In what manifestation here 
on earth has Jehovah brought praise to perfection? — What a con- 
trast! What a surprising turn of thought! The great and glorious 
God has ordained strength out of the mouth of babes and sucklings! 
V.2a. The words, utterances, speech, proceeding out of the mouth of 
the frailest of human beings are God’s foundation of strength for the 
glorification of His name here on earth over and against His ene- 
mies, ete. Text, v.2b. What does David mean? 

c. Thank God, these words are explained by Him, who is the 
Word, John 1,1, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge, Col. 2,3! When the children, in the Temple of God at 
Jerusalem, cried, “Hosanna to the Son of David!” Ps. 118, 25. 26, in 
praise of this very David’s Son, Jesus quoted these words of the 
shepherd-king to silence the chief priests and scribes, His enemies. 
Not by a display of His almighty power, but out of the mouth, by 
the utterance, of simple-hearted, weak children Jesus opposed and 
appeased, stilled, His avengers, Matt. 21,15 f., and by such a founda- 
tion of strength did He perfect His praise. Thus throughout the 
history of the New Testament Church, God has perfected His praise 
on earth not by a great and terrible display of His omnipotence upon 
the enemies of Christ, but out of the mouth of babes and sucklings. 
The simple confession of little children — mere prattle in the ears of 
unbelievers, the enemies of God and of His revelation — has often 
proved “strength,” an impregnable fortress, against the enemy and 
the avenger. (Examples). The ancient synagog, somewhat realisti- 
eally, yet with a basis of higher truth, declared (in the Haggadah), 
that at the Red Sea little children, even the babes in the womb, had 
joined in Israel’s song of triumph, so fulfilling this saying of the 
psalmist. Cf. Luke1,41f. (Edersheim.) 

d. And yet there is a wider sense in these words. The babes and 
sucklings are merely extreme representatives of the Church of the 
living God in general, which consists mainly of weak, simple, base, 
foolish, despised people. 1 Cor.1,27f. (So also Luther in his various 
explanations of this psalm.) And why is this so? Because it pleased 
the Father of our Lord Jesus thus to perfect His praise here on earth, 
so that no flesh should glory in His presence, but that the excellence 
and magnificence, v. 1, the strength, v. 2, the honor and the glory, v. 5, 
may be His, and His alone, Matt. 11,25; Luke 10,21; 1 Pet. 2, 2. 

Behold, thus marvelously has God perfected His praise here on 
earth! 
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2. 


While the marvelous manner in which God has ordained strength 
against His enemies, thus bringing His praise to perfection, shows 
how glorious His name is in all the earth, there is a still more re- 
markable and surprising manifestation of His glory here on earth. 
It is this upon which David next meditates. 

a. Standing out under the clear night-sky, viewing the silent 
stars and the moon as they take their ordained course through the 
immeasurable reaches of space all but infinite, all, all of it the work 
of God’s skilful fingers, far more skilfully wrought than the finest of 
tapestries produced by man’s fingers, what is the thought that irre- 
sistibly takes hold of you? Is it of man’s insignificance physically ? 
Even if this were the meaning of David’s words (text, vv. 3. 4), there 
would still remain a significance about insignificant man, a signifi- 
eance of tremendous meaning. But David is not thinking of man’s 
physical insignificance, as in Ps. 144,3 or in Job7,17f.; nor of the 
vanity, the transitoriness of physical man; nor of man in general. 
No, he is thinking of man, the son of man, in so far as God, the High 
and Lofty One, was mindful of him, in so far as God visited him. 
And what man, what son of Adam, did God above all remember? 
What son of man above all did He visit? 

In what man, son of man, did God, whose name is excellent in all 
the earth, reveal His glory here on earth? Answer: In the Man 
Christ Jesus, the one and only Mediator between God and men. 
1 Tim. 2,5; cf. Dan. 7,18.14. Upon this Son of Man David is look- 
ing prophetically. 

b. This Son of Man, the last Adam, the second man, 1 Cor. 15, 
45. 47, God made “a little while” (feayiu, Heb. 2, 7.9, and Dyn, 
so Ruth 2, 7; Ps. 37, 10; Hos. 8, 10; Hag. 2, 6) lower than the 
angels, v.5a. For what purpose? “For the suffering of death, . . 
that He by the grace of God should taste death for every one.” Heb. 
2,9. He, the one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus, died for all. 2 Cor.5,14. Cf. also Rom.5,15: “the gift by 
grace, which is by one Man.” 

c. But while God thus made the Son of Man, a little while, lower 
than the angels, He did not suffer the second Adam, who was sinless, 
His Holy One, to see corruption, as the first Adam and all the sons of 
the first Adam have seen corruption. Ps. 16,10. Nor only that. God 
crowned the Son of Man with glory and honor, v. 5b, exalting Him 
to sit at His own right hand. God made Him to have dominion over 
the works of His hands, putting all things under His feet. V.6; 
Eph. 1, 22; 1 Cor. 15, 27. 

d. Sinne David’s purpose in Ps. 8 is to show the glory of God’s 
name in all the earth, he confines his meditation on the dominion of 
the second Adam to the works of God’s hands here on earth, to which 
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the first Adam’s dominion had been limited, viz., the animals of the 
land, v. 7, the air and the sea, v.8. Cf. Gen. 1, 26.28. To what ex- 
tent the shepherd-king of Israel understood the all-inclusive dominion 
of Christ as revealed Heb. 2,5.10; 1 Cor. 15,27; Eph. 1,22, we can- 
not and need not determine. 

e. Even we of the New Testament Church see not yet all things 
put under Him, the exalted Son of Man, but we look for “the world 
to come,” Heb. 2,5, where the last enemy, death, shall be destroyed, 
1 Cor. 15,26, and where we, having borne the image of the earthy, 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly, 1 Cor. 15,49; and in the 
world to come even the creature itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
Rom. 8, 21. 

Conclusion. — Do you still doubt that God’s name is glorious on 
earth? O come, let us adore Him with wondering admiration and 
confess with David: text, v. 9. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Ss ee O. W. WIsMar. 


Maundy Thursday. 
Ex. 12, 1—14. 


“In the night in which He was betrayed” Jesus instituted the 
Lord’s Supper. On this night He celebrated, according to the custom 
which He had ever faithfully followed, one of the festival meals of the 
Old Testament Church, the Passover. Jesus Himself linked up the 
Old Testament festival with the New Testament institution. There- 
fore it is altogether fitting that we should consider the Old Testament 
festival and institution in the light of the New Testament fulfilment. 
According to various passages of the New Testament, many features 
of the Passover festival were typical of New Testament incidents. 
For that reason it is of value to consider this comparison, since it 
teaches us to appreciate all the more the evidences of God’s grace in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


THE PASSOVER OF THE JEWS AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
FOR US. 


1. The festival and its meaning in the Old Testament. 
2. The symbolism and significance of the Passover for us. 


i 

a. The provisions and commandments concerning the festival. 
Vv. 3. 5. 8. 9. — The lamb was to be a male of the previous year, thus 
one year old, of the sheep or goats, which was afterward changed to 
sheep only. He was to be without blemish, a fact that was further 
to be established by the separation of the lamb from the rest of the 
flock from the tenth to the fourteenth of the month. — The sacrifice 
was in this case, in Egypt, made by the individual householder, he 
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remaining responsible for this part of the ceremony even in later 
years and centuries, although the slaughtering was dome by the 
properly constituted and commissioned men at the Tabernacle and 
the Temple. At the first Passover the blood of the slaughtered lamb 
was to be painted on the two side-posts and on the upper door-posts 
of the houses. — The meal consisted, above all, of the lamb, roasted 
complete, his head with his legs and with the purtenance thereof, 
even the entrails being in place, though, of course, cleaned. The 
vegetable course was to be bitter herbs. The bread was to be the 
unleavened bread of the festival which was celebrated for the week 
immediately following the Passover. Later a special sauce was added, 
such as Jesus used on the night before His death. 

b. The meaning of the celebration. Vv. 11—14. — It was the 
chief festival in the opening month of the Jewish church-year. (Their 
civil year began in the fall of the year, as it does now.) It may be 
that the Israelites had followed the Egyptian calendar up till that 
time. The change in their church calendar was symbolical of their 
new relation to Jehovah, the God of the covenant. — It was a meal of 
fellowship. Its unit was the family, or household, two families being 
taken together only when the one household was too small. Custom 
afterwards fixed the number of participants at ten to twelve. The 
idea was to represent a house congregation with its household priest, 
the father of the family. — At the same time the fellowship of the 
entire nation was to be strongly emphasized, for the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel was to celebrate at the same time as it 
had been fixed by the commandment of God. — The meal was to be a 
perpetual reminder of the deliverance out of the thraldom of Egypt, 
and the parents were instructed to make known to their children the 
significance of each act connected with the festival. It was a sacra- 
mental feast. 

2. 

a. The symbolism of the Passover itself. — There are numerous 
references to the various ceremonies connected with this festival. 
The lamb of the feast is clearly a type of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world. John 1, 29; 19,36. The 
explanation which John gives of the fact that the bones of Jesus were 
not broken on the cross establishes beyond the shadow of a doubt 
the typology of the Passover lamb. — The fact that the blood of the 
lamb, as painted or sprinkled on the door-posts of the houses of the 
children of Israel, kept away the angel of death is a picture of 
the power of Christ’s blood; for every heart that is marked with the 
blood of Christ and has received His atonement by faith is safe from 
the power of the Evil One and all his host. — The leaven which was 
proscribed in the homes of the Israelites is referred to in a number 
of places, for it is the type of false doctrine and ungodly living, which 
the Bible warns against. Matt. 16,6; 1 Cor. 5,7. 8. 
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b. It is a type and forerunner of the Lord’s Supper as the second 
Sacrament of the New Testament. — Like the Passover, the Lord’s 
Supper is a meal of communion, of fellowship, only such persons 
being admitted to it as have been found to be truly united in faith 
with one another. For that reason this faith is inquired into, and 
close Communion is in keeping with God’s command. — The Sacra- 
ment is to be celebrated by the Christians until the final return of the 
Lord. 1 Cor. 11,26. At every celebration we are to remember the 
great deeds of the Lord in delivering us from the power of darkness 
and in translating us into the kingdom of His dear Son, in whom 
we have the redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of sins. — 
We are to acquaint the young with the great facts of our salvation 
and prepare them to receive this wonderful meal. K. 


Good Friday. 
Is. 53. 

This lesson from the Prophet Isaiah has, from olden times, been 
the Old Testament lesson for Good Friday. It presents the suffering 
and death of the Messiah. To those who read this prophecy it must 
almost have seemed as though they were standing under the cross 
of the Savior. That is also the impression which we gain as we look 
somewhat more closely at this chapter. 


THE SUFFERING OF THE MESSIAH, JEHOVARH’S 


SERVANT. 
Let us note: — 


1. The person of the Messiah in His Passion; 
2. The vicarious nature of His suffering; 
3. The successful issue of His suffering. 


ile 

The Servant of Jehovah is pictured, v. 2, according to His ap- 
pearance during the entire period of His ministry, but especially 
during His great Passion and on the day of His death. The family 
of David had become practically a dead stump, only the roots of which 
remained alive. But out of this apparently dead stump, Jesus, the 
Son of David, came forth, as a shoot with life surpassing that of any 
mere human being. — The Messiah had no beauty, no outward attrac- 
tiveness; for He voluntarily assumed the form, the aspect, of a sinful 
human being, so that in general there was no difference between Him 
and other men. Phil. 2,5—8. This is shown also in His entire life. 
(Various examples may be quoted at this point.) — The lowliness of 
the Savior became especially apparent in His great suffering, of 
which our text speaks in v. 3. It was then that He was forsaken by 
men, rejected by the very leaders whom He desired to save. They 
ignored Him, they passed Him by, they turned the other way; or 
they heaped scorn and contempt upon Him, thereby increasing the 
bitterness of His suffering. 
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2. 


Yet all this suffering was vicarious in nature; it was done in the 
interest of men, in behalf of sinners, in the place of the very people 
who were here rejecting their Savior. —It was a vicarious suffering 
by virtue of the fact that God had so planned the suffering of His 
Son. He was truly smitten of God and afflicted. As He Himself 
cries out in Ps. 69, He paid the debt of a guilt which He had not 
brought upon Himself. God looked upon Him as the Substitute of 
wicked mankind; God treated Him, in His great suffering, as the 
greatest sinner who had ever lived. As Jesus Himself says, God gave 
His only-begotten Son, condemning Him even to a death on the 
cross. — All this was in every way in behalf of men, in their stead, 
in their place. The prophet emphasizes this point v.4f. We must 
likewise emphasize the vicarious nature of Christ’s suffering by laying 
the proper stress on the personal pronouns. — The marvel of His work 
increases before our eyes when we consider that mankind was wholly 
indifferent toward His suffering, over against which fact we have the 
remarkable statements of the prophet that the Savior took upon 
Himself the blame for our crimes, the guilt of our iniquities. Our 
transgressions were charged to His account, and He was engaged in 
paying them off. For that reason He was sorely ill-treated; He 
offered a willing back to the burden placed upon it. He was the true 
Lamb of the Passover. 

ar 


The great consolation, however, would not come to us with full 
force if it were not for the end of the chapter, where the final stanza 
of the poem comes to a victorious conclusion. — This is seen even in 
the description of His burial, v.9. He was with the rich in His 
death, although His life had been one of extreme poverty. He was 
torn away from the land of the living because His vicarious obedience 
demanded the sacrifice; yet in the very hour after His death He 
received recognition. And this because He had done no violence, 
and in His mouth there was no deceit: He was the Holy One of 
God. — To this symbolical incident we must add what the prophet 
says concerning the successful issue of His work. His soul was 
indeed offered as a sacrifice of trespass, His sufferings were divinely 
inflicted, His very life was offered as a vicarious sacrifice of trespass. 
But now that He has brought His work to a successful conclusion, 
now that He has conquered death by His death, He sees His off- 
spring, His spiritual children, born to Him as a result of the Gospel- 
message. Having died and being now once more alive, He carries 
into effect the divine purpose, He makes known to men the victory 
which He gained by His death, thus bringing life and salvation to all 
who accept His sacrifice by faith. — All this is summarized in a final 
statement, v.11f. The work of redemption ends with the Savior’s 
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contemplation of His atoning work. The fact that He poured out 
His life in death, that He bore the sins of many, is now the ever- 
lasting foundation of His work as our Advocate with the Father. On 
the basis of His successful work of atonement He makes continual 
intercession for us. So His suffering has redounded to our salvation. 


K. 


Easter. 
JoB 19, 25—27. 


The glorious resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead on that 
first Easter morning constitutes the central evidence for His divine 
sonship and everything He stands for. It is the one solid foundation 
on which the whole fabric of Christianity rests. Disprove it, if you 
can, and the entire Christian religious system will be like a grand 
and noble structure built on unstable sand. Then we might as well 
throw aside the Bible as a book beautiful, no doubt, in many ways, 
but utterly deceiving as a religious guide, offering only a fool’s para- 
dise. Then we had better close our many church-doors or put our 
church-buildings to uses of an entirely different nature. Then what 
folly for us not to plunge into the tide of pleasure and live up to the 
motto: “Let us eat, drink, and be merry; for to-morrow we die!” 
Then, if satiety fills our souls or life becomes unendurable, what 
should hinder us from laying hands on ourselves and committing 
suicide ? 

This is in perfect harmony with the powerful and masterful ut- 
terance of that greatest of Christ’s apostles, St. Paul, in 1 Cor. 15. 
14—19. 

“But,” continues the apostle, “now is Christ risen from the 
dead,” etc. Vv. 20—22. In line with this and on the basis of our text 
let us ponder the fact that 


OUR REDEEMER LIVETH. 
. This is an absolutely certain fact. 


2. This is an earnest of our own bodily resurrection unto life, 


eternal. 
3. This is our stay and comfort amidst the trials and tribulations 
of this present life. 


Mi 


1% 

The absolute certainty of the fact that the Redeemer lives is ex- 
pressed by Job in the opening verse of our text: “But as for me, 
I know my Redeemer (O83) lives.” The goel was the nearest kinsman 
or avenger, to whom was assigned the right of redemption and the 
duty of avenging the death of a relative. Lev. 25,24; Num.35. But 
the word goel is also predicated of God in His relation to His people, 
in such passages as Ex. 6,6; Is.43,1; 44,6. Goel, in v. 25a of our 
text, can be properly understood only, together with the above, in the 
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light of both the context and the New Testament. Study Job 19, 
1—24. (Cp. Kretzmann’s Popular Commentary.) Job, accordingly, 
despairs of a vindication of his righteousness in this life (chap. ie 
15.16), but confidently looks to God for a vindication of his cause in 
the future, after his death. If vv. 25b—27a of our text speak of a glo- 
rious resurrection of the body from the dead as something that will 
be brought about in the future by the Goel, then, in the light of what 
the New Testament sets forth concerning the raising of the dead on 
the Last Day, it seems clear enough that by the Goel of our text none 
other than Jesus Christ is meant. “I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Why should Job not have had visions as clear as those vouchsafed to 
the prophet Isaiah (cf. Is. 53)? Tradition would inform him of the 
promised Bruiser of the serpent’s head; his sacrifices imply a sense 
of sin and need of atonement, and God’s appearing to him in a whirl- 
wind (chap. 88) strongly argues in favor of divine communication or 
enlightenment. And thus Job’s conviction as to the absolute certainty 
of the fact that his Redeemer lives was a conviction born of God: 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth,” i. e., I know it to be an absolutely 
certain fact. 

We of these latter days of the New Testament, in a sense, have 
more reasons to feel confident about the absolute certainty of that 
fact because of the great amount of external, historical evidence we 
possess in support of that fact. By making such an assertion, we cer- 
tainly do not mean to belittle the inherent and objective efficacy of 
the Word (Rom.1,16; John 6,63; Jas.1,21; 1 Pet.1,23) and the 
internal testimony of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 6,11; 12,3; Rom. 8, 16; 
John 3,6; Heb. 3,7), but are only following the example of the Scrip- 
tures, which themselves make use of such evidence, undoubtedly for 
the purpose of helping our infirmities and silencing the objections 
arising within the naturally depraved human heart. And it is as our 
divine-human Redeemer that He lives. Also according to sound 
historical testimony Jesus Christ declared Himself to be the very Son 
of God (John 8, 58; 10,30; 14, 9.10; 5,19—23; Matt. 26, 63. 64), who 
had descended from heaven and assumed human form to become the 
Redeemer of sinful mankind (John 1, 29; Luke 19, 10; John 10, 14. 15; 
Matt. 26,28). Is it in any way probable that God, who alone is the 
Giver of life, would have raised up Christ if the latter had been a base 
impostor? But Christ did arise, and we thus have conclusive evidence 
that He is living as what He claimed to be, our divine-human Re- 
deemer. “Even the most superficial scholar of history knows that 
from the beginning a great number of Jewish scribes, Pharisees, Sad- 
ducees, and chiefs of the people, and still, in the lifetime of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, even many heathenish men of letters, philosophers, and 
others, embraced Christianity only after the closest examination. As 
to the former, I refer only to Saul, afterwards Paul; and regarding 
the latter, to the following learned men and philosophers, formerly 
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heathen, but converts to Christianity: Quadratus, Aristides, and 
Athenagoras, the Athenians; Justinus Martyr, the Samaritan ; 
Tatianus and Theophilus, the Syrians; Tertullianus, the Carthagin- 
ian; Pantaenus and Clement, the Alexandrians, not to mention the 
eminent philosophers converted at a later period.” (Dr. C. F. W. Wal- 
ther, Sermon preached on Easter Day, A. D. 1851.) 


Be 

There are various translations of vv. 25b—27. The following 
literal translation is pretty much in line with that of the Authorized 
Version: “In time to come [as the Future One, or, as the Last One, 
NON, Is. 44,6, on the Last Day] on [over] the earth [dust; grave, 
chap. 17,16] He will stand [rise]. Though after my skin they have 
destroyed this (NNt, fem. of ar) body, 29, a fem. noun], yet out of 
my flesh shall I see God, whom I shall see for myself and my eyes 
shall see, and not as a stranger [another].” Whatever translation of 
v.25b one might adopt, it is clear that Job is speaking of a future 
coming of the Goel as his Vindicator. Examine once more what was 
said on this verse and vy. 26f. under v. 25a. And with reference to 
v. 26 b, whether one translates “without my flesh” or “out of my flesh,” 
v. 27 makes it clear that Job is speaking of a resurrection of his body. 
Job evidently looks upon the fact that his Redeemer lives as an earnest 
of his bodily resurrection unto life on the Last Day, when Christ will 
appear as his Vindicator and raise him from the dead. Then Job, 
with the eyes of his renewed body, will behold God no longer as one 
estranged from Him, but rather as his Friend, in the bliss of eternal 
salvation. 

That the fact that our Redeemer lives is an earnest of our own 
resurrection unto life eternal is evident from such passages as John 
14, 19; 11, 25.26; and that this resurrection will be a resurrection of 
the body is proved by not a few other passages. Cp. Qus. 202 and 203 
of our synodical Catechism. There are those who say that in the 
resurrection we shall become spirits like the angels, and they sing: 
“JT want to be an angel.” True, Christ, Matt. 22, 30, tells us that the 
resurrected believers will be “as the angels of God in heaven”; but 
the context clearly shows what He means to say, viz., that “in heaven 
the resurrected believers will be sexless, like the angels, since there is 
no longer any need for marriage, both the procreation of children and 
the sexual desires of the body being things of the past.” (Kretzmann. 
Cp. Kretzmann’s explanation of Luke 24, 36—40.) It is furthermore 
true that St. Paul writes 1 Cor. 15, 44: “It is sown a natural (puyixdy) 
body, it is raised a spiritual (xvevuatixdv) body”; but does he, by the 
latter term, mean a spirit body? (See Luke 24,39 and Kretzmann’s 
explanation of 1 Cor. 15,44.) On this passage the Lutheran Com- 
mentary offers the following: “The natural body and the spiritual 
body are identical, only with the exception that the latter has received 
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new and higher properties. The relation is the same as that between 
the old man and the new man (Eph. 4, 22. 24) or between the old heart 
and the new heart (Ezek. 11,19; 18,31).... The Scripture references 
to the graves of believers are too explicit to admit of any doubt that 
there is a certain localization of that from which God shall, by a new 
act, restore to the soul its body and endow it with new functions. 
‘The resurrection-body will be spiritual, 2. e., not an ethereal body, 
which the antithesis of psychical forbids; but a spiritual body, inas- 
much as the spirit, the power of the supersensuous, eternal life, in 
which the Holy Spirit carries on the work of regeneration and sanc- 
tification (Rom. 8,16.17), will be its life-principle, and the deter- 
mining element of its whole nature’ (Meyer).” And on v.45b: “The 
last Adam, i. e., Christ, became a life-giving spirit, through the 
personal union, whereby divine power was communicated to His 
humanity. This divine power was especially exercised in His resur- 
rection, which thenceforth became the source of spiritual life to all 
in Christ (John 14,19; Rom. 6, 8—10; 8, 11).” 


3. 


V.27b: “Are wasting away my reins [metonymy: the inward, 
secret parts, denoting the secret workings and affections of the soul] 
within me.” “It is a consuming anxiousness which filled Job in the 
midst of his great tribulation; he was eating out his heart in longing 
for the last great day of salvation.” (Kretzmann.) This is correct; 
but Job’s conviction concerning the truth of what is set forth in 
vv. 25—27 a undoubtedly — note the but of v.25 a— also comforted 
him in a large measure and filled him with strength to endure the 
terrible afflictions under which he was laboring. Without this hope 
he perhaps, like many others, would have committed suicide. 


Job’s experiences are also those of all true children of God. “We 
must through much tribulation,” ete. Acts 14,22. We may not have 
to suffer in as large a measure and as intensely as did Job; we may 
not have to endure the things that fell to the lot of the Christian 
martyrs of whom we read in church history; but, just to mention 
one thing, does not the almost daily fight we are waging against our 
besetting or darling sins quite often assume the magnitude of an 
affliction that harrows the very depths of our souls? Then we, too, 
like Job and Paul, have “a desire to depart and to be with Christ”; 
but see Phil. 1,21—24 and context; also Heb. 12, 5—11 and Rom. 
8,28. And it is for the sake of our crucified and risen Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, that God shows Himself our true Father, John 3,16; 
Rom. 1,4; 4,25. What a stay and comfort, therefore, for us, amidst 
the trials and tribulations of this present life, is the fact that our 
Redeemer lives! (Hymn 229.) 


Marshall, Mo. THEO. VON SCHLICHTEN. 
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Easter Monday. 
Is. 52, 7—10. 

The Easter-message is one of victory. Our Savior has fully 
overcome all the enemies of mankind. His resurrection is a full and 
complete proof of the fact that no enemy can harm us in life or in 
death. This fact was the consolation of the believers even in the 
Old Testament. Among the many passages which looked forward 
to the victory of the Messiah and to the application of His victory to 
believers everywhere is that of our text. 


THE EASTER-MESSAGE A PROCLAMATION OF 
SALVATION, PEACE, AND JOY. 
1. It rests upon the completed redemption. 
2. It gives a definite assurance. 
1. 

a. The Easter-message assures us that the enemies have been 
overcome. The prophet tells us that the Lord made bare His holy 
arm in preparing for the mighty punishment of all the enemies. He 
did so in the eyes of all the nations, before the very people who 
mocked and scorned Him. God has redeemed Jerusalem by tearing 
it out of the hands of the enemies. — This statement is both typical 
and figurative. It refers directly to the deliverance of Jerusalem 
out of the hands of its earthly enemies. It was done that the whole 
world, that is, all the empires of the East, might become conscious of 
God’s almighty power upon His people. But this was a symbol and 
figure of the manner in which Jesus overthrew all the enemies of 
mankind, and that before the eyes of all the scornful enemies. The 
empty grave proclaims to the whole world that the crucified Christ 
has risen from the dead. 

b. Hereby lasting peace has been established, and the proclama- 
tion of peace may publicly be made. If Jesus had remained in the 
grave, then all His previous efforts in behalf of mankind would have 
been in vain. He had said that He would rise on the third day, and 
therefore a failure to do so would have shown Him to be an impostor. 
To believe in one who could not rise after promising to do so would 
be the height of folly. To follow a leader who had promised the 
victory and had failed to overthrow the enemy would make us Chris- 
tians the proper target of all the world’s scorn and mockery. To 
speak of peace on the evening of the Easter Day if peace had not yet 
been established would have been a base deceit on His part. — But 
now the enemies have been overcome. Sin has been taken away. 
The guilt has been borne by Christ. Death has been overcome. The 
wrath of God has been appeased. There is now no condemnation to 
those who are in Christ Jesus. There is truly peace on earth to men 
of good will; for God has received in mercy those who accept the 
vietory of Christ. And for that reason the Easter-message is one 


of salvation and peace. 
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a. But this proclamation is one of wonderful assurance and 
therefore of joy. — The watchmen of the early Church lifted up their 
voices. They based their first sermons very largely upon the fact 
of Christ’s resurrection, and the most majestic portions of Paul’s 
epistles touch upon the facts connected with Christ’s victory over 
sin and death. The apostles had seen plainly and unmistakably that 
the Lord had returned from death and that He had established 
His Church through them, and therefore they brought their good 
tidings, they published salvation, they said unto Zion, to all those 
who accepted salvation, that God reigned in their midst. 

b. For that reason, however, the message of salvation is taken 
up as a proclamation of joy by the believers of all times. The very 
waste places of Jerusalem were to bring forth new joy and to sing 
together. Wherever the Gospel was preached, during the time of the 
apostles and since that day, its proclamation has caused men to arise 
from the ruins of a life of sin and to join the believers of all times 
in singing praises to the God of their salvation. The Easter-message 
brings this joy in fullest measure, and the Easter-hymns of all times 
are remarkable for their powerful and majestic content. K. 


First Sunday after Easter. 
2 Sam. 12, 1—10. 13. 14. 


“Peace be unto you,” the greeting of the risen Lord. John 20, 
19.21.26. A precious balm for the wounded consciences of the 
disciples. The Savior, as the Conqueror of sin, is dividing the spoils 
among His friends. “Peace be unto you,” is a word of absolution, 
and even this peace His messengers are to proclaim to the world. 
John 20, 22 f. 

Our text proves that the true believers in the Old Testament, 
who did not see the risen Lord in the flesh, also received the full 
comfort which the doctrine of absolution offers to all men. It 
reports: — 

DAVID ABSOLVED FROM HIS SINS. 
1. He confessed his sins; 
2. He believed the word of absolution. 


ie 
Secretly David had sinned. V.12. With the skill of a hardened 
sinner he committed his heinous erimes and then sought to cover up 
his tracks. 2 Sam. 11. He was like the horse and mule of which he 
speaks Ps. 32,9. He increased the sorrows of his soul by refusing 
to confess his sins. Note his own admission in Ps. 32,3.f.10; 6,6. 
The impenitent David refused to come to the Lord, so the Lord 
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came to him by sending Nathan to him. V.1. The prophet, a faith- 
ful servant of God, paints the sin of David in all its hideousness. 
Vv.1—4. How indignant he was over a wrong that hardly compared 
with his own! V.5f. It proves how blind we are if we fail to un- 
burden our soul by a sincere confession. 

Nathan brings the lesson home and without any fear tells the 
great king of Israel: “Thou art the man.” Nathan was the right 
type of court preacher. Like Micah, 1 Kings 22,8 ff.; like Jeremiah, 
Jer. 21,1 ff.; like John the Baptist. He then drives the sting all the 
deeper into the conscience of the guilty king by reminding him of 
God’s benefactions, v. 7 f., and by naming his dirty deeds in all their 
nakedness, v.9. What a contrast! And it is a continuation of his: 
“Thus saith the Lord of Israel,” v.7, when he adds: v.10. Op. v. 14. 

David is overwhelmed. Heretofore he knew full well how griev- 
ously he had sinned, but he was so caught in the meshes of his sins 
that he would not make an honest confession. God had to come to 
his rescue. Now David’s impenitent heart is broken: “I have sinned 
against the Lord.” Op. Ps.51,3.4. An unconditional surrender. 
He does not plead with Nathan to ask the Lord to repeal the threats. 
Vy. 10.14. No, he was troubled by this one terrible thought, that 
he had sinned, and that he had sinned against the Lord, who had 
been so good to him, who, above all, had given him the promise that 
the Redeemer whom Israel longed for would issue from his house and 
lineage. 2 Sam. 7, 12 ff.; Luke 2,4. He manifests true sorrow over 
his sins. Cp. the penitential psalms, e. g., 38,18; 51,17; 148, 2. 

Do not postpone the day of your repentance. Hardness of heart 
increases the longer you wait. The more excuses you fabricate to 
ease your own mind, the smaller your sins will appear to you. Still 
you will not find any rest. And when you are ready to confess your 
sins, remember that every sin is a sin against the Lord, a defiance 
of His infinite majesty. How good He has been to you, and how 
wicked you are by sinning against Him! Should not this move you 
to that godly sorrow for which you never need be sorrowful? 
2 Cor. 7, 10. 

Do not imagine, however, that because of your frank confession 
of your sins and sorrow over them God must be merciful to you. 
You cannot earn forgiveness even by your best deeds. Judas was 
filled with great sorrow over his betrayal, but—. Forgiveness is 
a free gift of God, and you receive it by the word of absolution, which 
you accept by faith. a 

Nathan’s word of absolution pronounced in the name of the Lord 
reads: v.13b. God is reconciled. The sin is put away as if it had 
never existed. Gracious forgivenes. And David shall not die in 


his sins. 
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David believed this. Op. Ps. 32,1£.5; 51,7—9; 130,7 £.; 143, 7f. 
His hope was based on the future Redeemer. 2 Sam. 7, 12 ff.; 23,1 ff. 

Nevertheless, the sorrows came which God threatened. Vv. 10. 14. 
Forgiveness of sins does not exclude them. But David is content as 
long as he is assured of God’s forgiving mercy. 

David was much concerned about serving God in holiness here- 
after, Ps. 51, 10,13, and nullifying, as much as possible, the effects of 
the offense given by him, Ps. 51, 18. | 

The word of absolution pronounced by the lips of sinful man is 
valid in heaven also. John 20,22f. God would make you sure of 
your forgiveness, and so He not only has His Gospel preached, but 
He applies His forgiveness to you in a most personal and direct way 
by having the absolution pronounced. Believe this and then prove 
your gratitude for God’s gracious forgiveness by amending your 
sinful ways. Then the greeting of the risen Lord, “Peace be unto 
you,” will bring cheer to your heart. B. 


m 


Entwürfe über die zweite Lektion der Leidensgejdhidte Chrijti. 
(Entwürfe über die erfte Lektion in Jahrg. 50, S. 97 ff.) 


Siebter Abjchnitt. 

„Und alsbald, da er noch redete, frähete der Hahn zum andernmal... und 
meinte bitterlich.“ 

An den Sünden der Heiligen follen wir uns nicht ärgern. Geez 
fchrieben uns zur Warnung. Dur Gottes Gnade hat Petrus Buße 
getan und Vergebung erlangt. Go lafjen uns diefe Gefchichten einen 
Blic tun in das etwige Erbarmen Gottes, der aud tiefgefallene Sünder 
wieder zu fich ruft und zu Gnaden annimmt. 


Petri Buße. 
1. Wie Petrus zur Buße fam. 


Aus eigener Kraft fann der Menfch fallen, aber nicht von jelbit 
iieder aufftehen. Sich jelbft überlaffen, fallt er immer tiefer. Sieben 
Geifter, die ärger find, Matth. 12,47. Wer hat das Heil aus fich felbjt 
gefunden? — Auch die andern Jünger fonnten dem Petrus nicht Helfen. 
Die Befehrung ijt Gottes Werk, Yer. 31,18. AEjus forgt dafür, daß 
Petrus dem Rachen des Wolfes entriffen wird. 

Würden wir uns wundern, wenn der HErr den Petrus feinem 
Schicfal überlaffen hatte? Was tujt du, wenn dich jemand verleugnet 
und tut, als fenne er dich nicht? Petrus hatte fich nicht beflagen fonnen, 
wenn der HErr ihn verivorfen hatte. Aber das tut er nicht, fondern 
nimmt fich jeiner an und geht dem Berlornen nad). 

Der Hahnenfhrei. Der auferlicde Anlaß. Hätte nicht hine 
gereicht, den Gefallenen aufguridjten. RKnedte und Mägde haben ihn 
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gehört und fich nichts dabei gedacht. Hätte Chrijtus nit im voraus 
das Wort der Warnung gefproden, der Hahnenfhrei hätte auch auf 
Petrus feinen Eindrud gemadt. 

„Da gedadte Petrus an das Wort.” War ihm ganz 
entihtwunden. Kam ihm nun wieder ins Gedächtnis. In dem Hahnen- 
iret bernahm Petrus die Stimme feines HErrn, die ihm ins Gemiffen 
drang: „Was hab’ ich getan? Nun ift e3 doch eingetroffen, twas der 
Herr vorhergefagt hat!“ 

Chrijtus hat fich oft eines geringen Mittels bedient, um die Ver- 
lornen auf das Wort aufmerffam zu maden, hat das Wort mit äußer- 
fihen Dingen verfnüpft, Steine, Tiere, Himmel und Erde zu Predigern 
gemacht, zumal wo Menjchengeugnis fehlte. 

Solde Hahnenfhreie: natürliche Greigniffe, erfdhiitternde 
Zebensführungen, Unglüd, Verluft, Trübfal, Enttäufhungen, Heim- 
judungen, zumeilen ganz geringfügige Ereigniffe. Du millft diefes oder 
jenes Unrecht tun, und irgend etwas bringt dir Gottes Wort in den 
Ginn, einen Spruch, in der Schule gelernt, in der Beichtrede oder einer 
Predigt gehört, deinen Konfirmations{prud ufw. Auch die Heiniten 
Umftände find nicht Zufall, fondern nach Gottes Abfiht Mahnungen, 
an Chrifti Wort zu denfen. Wes dient feinem Weltregiment. Wie 
oft ijt dir Gott nachgegangen! 

Gott befehrt allein durhs Wort, Gefeb und Evangelium. Die 
außerfiden Hilfsmittel follen nur Gottes Wort ins Gedächtnis zu= 
rüdrufen. 

Der Hahn muß zgweimal frahen. Die Warnungen häufen fic. 
Viele achten nicht auf Gottes Winke, gehen weiter auf verfehrten Wegen. 
Gott muß lauter und öfter Hopfen. Cin Mibgefhid auf das andere. 
Dak mir nur den zweiten und dritten Ruf nicht überhören und ganz 
taub werden! 

Den Hahnenjchrei haben die Jünger nicht vergeifen. Hahn auf 
dem Kirchturm: Warnung, nicht in Petri Sünde zu fallen. 

„Der Herr wandte fi um.” Vielleiht war das Verhör 
bei Sannas zu Ende, und Chriftus wurde gebunden durch den Hof zu 
Raiphas geführt. — Ob Chrijtus Petri Worte und Verflucdung mit 
angehört hat? Wir mifjen es nicht. WS der Allwilfende mußte er es. 
— Dak Chrijtus in demfelben Augenblid, als der Hahn frahte, vorbet= 
geführt wird, ift fein Zufall. Petrus follte gerade in diefem Wugen=- 
bfief Den SErrn jehen. 

Chriftus hatte jebt felbjt viel zu leiden. Zum Tode wird er ber= 
urteilt. Cr bergift feine eigenen Schmerzen und gedenft jeines Füngers. 

„Der HErr jah Petrum an.“ Er hat mit Petro nicht 
geiprochen, ihn nicht mit Worten geftraft, um ihn nicht öffentlich gu be= 
fhamen und in Gefahr zu bringen. Darum handelt er durch Gebärden 
mit ihn. 

Der HErr. Im der ganzen Paffionsgejdhidte nur hier „HErr” 

11 
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genannt (wenn man abfieht von Luk. 23,42, wo der Schächer ihn HErr 
nennt). &3 muß in diefem Blic die ganze Herrlichkeit des HErrn ich 
geoffenbart haben. Welcher Maler fönnte diefen Bfiet malen, welcher 
Prediger ihn befchreiben? Schon der Blic eines Menfden fann zur 
rechten Beit erfchreden, betrüben, erfreuen, troften. Und nun Ddiefer 
Blick bes Sohnes Gottes! 

Ernft, vorwurf3poll: „Simon, hörft du den Hahn frahen? 
Hab’ ich e8 dir nicht gejagt, dich gewarnt? Du fennjt mich nicht? Du, 
den ich fo geliebt habe, verleugneft mish?” Ging Petro durch Mark 
und Bein. 

Kreundlid, voll Liebe und Erbarmen. (Lied 242, 6.) „Du 
bift freilich tief gefallen, aber verzage nicht! Sch habe für dich gebeten, 
daß dein Glaube nicht aufhöre, Xuf. 22,32. Ach gehe in den Tod und 
tilge deine Sünde. Kehre wieder!“ Kein Vorivurf, fein Veriwerfen. 
Petrus fühlt: er Yiebt mich doch noch und veritögt mich nicht. Diefer 
Blick zündet den Glauben an und gibt Petrus Kraft, recht{dhaffene 
Früchte der Bue zu tun. Petrus ift wieder zum Glauben gefommen. 

So wendet fi der HErr nod Heute zu uns und blidt und an 
mit Liebe und Erbarmen. Warnend im Gefeb: ,Rannjt du ein fold 
groß Übel tun und wider mich fündigen? Was haft du getan?“ Frei-z 
lich, die Predigt des Gejebes fann feine Bue wirken. — Freundlich: 
Sef.1,18. „Siehe, das tft Gottes Lamm“ uj. „Das Blut IEfu 
Chrijti” uff. Wende nur dein Auge nicht ab bom Evangelium! — 
Das Wort der Predigt geht über alle, trifft aber diefen und jenen in= 
fonderbeit. 

Petrus hat Vergebung erlangt. Chrijtus hat nach Ojtern 
ihn nie an feine Sünde erinnert, Marf. 16,7. Balfam auf Petri Wun- 
den, daß ihn der HErr befonders nennt. Mbjolution. Der HErr er 
fchien Petro, noch ehe er den andern Apofteln erjchien, weil er mußte, 
wie Petrus um feinen Fall befümmert war. Wiedereinfebung in das 
Apoftelamt, oh. 21,15. Gott hat ihn ausgerüstet mit großen Gaben. 
Petri Glaube wird ftarf wie ein großes Feuer, und nun befennt er 
Ehriftum im Dienjt der Gemeinden und bor der Welt mit Freudigfeit 
und Mut. 

Chrijtus hat nicht Luft am Tode des Siinders. David ijt ange- 
nommen, die offentlide Sünderin, Zahäus, der Shader. So ver- 
äweifle auch du nicht! Bit du gefallen wie Petrus, fo tue Buße wie 
Petrus! Glaube an Chrijtum, tröfte dich der Gnade Gottes, jude im 
Wort den gnädigen Bfic des Heilandes, fieh an fein Leiden und Sterben. 
Er ijt der Heiland aller Menfden. Er hat ji gegeben zur Erlöfung 
für alle. (Ried 242, 8.) 


2. Worin wahre Bue befteht. 


Erfenntnis3 der Sünden. WS Petrus an das Wort des 
HErrn gedachte, erfannte er feine Sünde. „Meinen Heiland habe ich 
verleugnet.” — Der Abgefallene denft an ein Wort Gottes, dag er in 
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der Schule, Predigt oder fonftwwo gehört hat, fieht, tas er gubor nicht 
gefehen hat, und ruft aus: „Was habe ich getan?“ 

Petrus fchiebt die Schuld nicht auf die Mägde, verfleinert feine 
Sünde nicht. So wollen auch wir unfere Sünde nicht bejhönigen, wenn 
wir bom Geelforger oder bon andern Chriften darüber geftraft werden, 
ihnen auch nicht desivegen zürnen. Man foll auch nicht denfen: &3 
find jhon mehr Leute gefallen; du bift nicht der erite. Wer weiß, ob 
Gott jo giirnt! 

Ohne Erkenntnis der Sünde feine Neue. Wie fünnte der Menfch 
eine Sünde bereuen, wenn er fie gar nicht fennt? Lat ung unfere 
Sünden aus dem Gejeß recht erfennen lernen und eingeftehen! „Wer 
feine Miffetat leugnet, dem mird’3 nicht gelingen.” 

Neue. Petrus weint bitterlid. Die Simde brennt in 
feiner Seele. Die Tränen famen aus tiefftem Herzensgrumd. Ein 
Mann in reiferen Jahren, mutig und feurig, weint. Wie lange er ge= 
weint hat, mwifjen wir nicht. Man Yieft nicht, two fich Petrus am Sabbat 
aufgehalten hat, aber man fann fich denfen, in welcher Angft und Trauz 
rigfeit er Die Stunden Zzugebradt, twas für einen heißen Kampf er durdhz 
gefampft hat. Vielleicht hat er fich auch der Worte Chrifti erinnert: 
„Wer mich verleugnet bor den Menjchen“ uf. 

Das ijt wahre Buße: brennender Schmerz über die Sünde. Mene 
{jen einen, wenn jemand ihnen Schmerzen zufügt. Buptranen 
erden gemeint über Schmerzen, die man Gott zugefügt hat. 

Solde Neue will Gott von uns haben. Ohne Neue fein Glaube. 
Wem feine Sünde nicht leid tut, der ergreift auch den Heiland nicht. — 
Solde Tränen haben vergojien Davin (PT. 6, 7) und Maria Magdalena 
(Luf. 7,38). Wenn auch die Tränen nicht fo reichlich fließen wie bei 
Petrus oder David, fo wird fich die Neue doch zeigen im ganzen Gez 
baren, Bf. 51,19; Soel 2,13. (Lied 230, 1.) 

Freilich, Erfenntni3 der Sünde und Neue darüber ift nicht genug, 
tote man an Judas fieht. Wir bitten Gott: Lied 87, 2. 

Glaube. Das Hauptftüc der Buße. Petri Tränen waren feine 
Tränen der Verzweiflung, fondern eine „göttlihe Traurigkeit“, 2 Kor. 
7, 10. Gr hat fich der Gnade Gottes getröftet und im Glauben die - 
Wbfolution ergriffen. Gr mag gedadt haben an Worte mie Ddiefe: 
Matth. 9,2; Luk. 15,10; mag an die Siünderin gedacht haben, die 
YEjus angenommen hat; wird gefeufst haben: O Gott, la mich nicht 
berfinfen in meiner Schuld, verjtog mich nicht! 

Buße ift nit Genugtuung. Um unferer Tränen millen erz 
Yangen iwir feine Vergebung. Nicht Erfenntnis der Sinden, nicht die 
Reue nimmt die Schuld Hiniveg, fondern allein das Blut YEju Chrifti. 
Der Bupfertige gedenft der Gnade Gottes: „Kommt her zu mir“ ufiv. 
„Wer zu mir fommt“ ufiv. Und mit folden Glauben ertwadt neue 
Liebe zu JEfu. Laß dein ganzes Leben eine bejtändige Buße fein! 

Früchte der Bue. Petrus ging hinaus. Schleunige 
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Flucht von der Stätte der Verführung, der Gefellfhaft der Spotter. 
Hinaus in die finftere Nacht. Er mußte allein fein in feinem Schmerz. 

Liebe zu KEfu. Drei Tage hernad ging er mit Johannes 
hinaus zum Grabe. Gr hatte FEfum lieb. Später hat Petrus feine 
Liebe zu ihm aufs neue beteuert, Yoh. 21,17. 

Meiden der Sünde. Hin ift Petri Vermeffenheit. Wer 
Giinde bereut, läßt von der Sünde ab und hütet fich defto eifriger davor. 
(Zied 91,75 76,4.) \ 

Treuer Dienst Gottes. Bon der Beit an hat Petrus feinem 
HErrn treu gedient. — Summa: Auf wahre Buße folgen rehtihhaffene 
Früchte, größerer Ernjt und Wachjamfeit, rechte Sorgfalt im Wandel, 
Meiden der Sünde, Treue im Dienjt. Gott laffe jeden, der nach dem 
Fall ein Wuferftehen erfahren hat, auch darin Petro abnlid fein! 
(Lied 75, 11.) 

Unvollfommene Buße. Petri Bue war nicht vollfommen. 
Wer öffentlich gefündigt hat, follte öffentlich befennen und das Ürgernis 
abtun. Wer geftohlen hat, fol das Gejtohlene zurüdgeben. Wer den 
Nächiten grob beleidigt hat, fol Abbitte tun. Petrus hatte den Anechten 
und Mägden fagen follen: „Ich habe unrecht getan; ich bin fein 
Singer.“ Dazu war er noch zu Shwadh. — Auch unvollfommene Buße 
ift wahre Buße. So wollen aud wir nicht verzagen, tenn wir merfen, 
wie unvollfommen unfere Buße ijt, wenn wir über unfere Sünden fo 
tvenig betrübt find. 

Freilich, das Fünflein, daS der HErr angezündet hat, glimmt 
weiter. Die Buße nimmt zu. Nah menig Wochen befennt Petrus 
Chriftum vor dem Hohen Nat mit Freudigfeit und jtraft die Siinden 
der Duden. Nicht die Art und Weife, die Befchaffenheit unferer Buße 
macht ung felig, fondern allein Chrijtt Blut. 

Liebiter SEju, verleihe mir, daß ich mit Petro meine Sünden herz- 
lich erfenne und bereue, und blide mich an mit den Augen deiner Barm= 
hergigfeit, wie du Petrum angeblict haft! ©. &. 


1 
Pastoral Care of the Insane. 


(Published by request of the Charities Conference.) 


(Conclusion.) 


It is well to have some knowledge as to the chief forms of in- 
sanity. To illustrate: A young pastor, just called to do mission-work 
at public institutions, receives his first request to see a patient at the 
insane asylum. He is quite anxious to do the work right. He sees 
a doctor whom he knows well and asks him to give him a few practical 
hints as to the proper manner in which to make sick calls on the 
insane. The doctor tells him that when in the presence of the patient 
he has occasion to speak of the hospital, not to call it that, much less 
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an insane asylum, but to speak of it as his “home.” He sees his pa- 
tient and, by way of introduction, ask’s him, “How do you like your 
home?” The patient is at once highly indignant and says, “What! 
You call this insane asylum my home? My home is in the city, on 
Washington St. How dare you call this terrible place my home!” 
The patient has, at various periods, done some heavy drinking, which 
resulted in a form of dipsomania, which made it necessary to commit 
him to the asylum. He has just recovered from the attack, his mind 
is now absolutely clear, and he is awaiting his discharge. The 
pastor could have avoided this mistake if he had made a careful in- 
quiry as to the form of insanity his patient was afflicted with before 
calling on him. Needless to say, he made but one call on this partic- 
ular patient. 

A prominent leader in the Church became insane through years 
of hard study and the exacting duties incumbent on a teacher. One 
day a pastor meets a mutual friend of the patient and asks him, “How 
is Profesor N.N. getting along?” The friend says, “His condition 
is extremely sad. He has softening of the brain.” The medical name 
for softening of the brain is general paralysis or paresis. The under- 
lying cause of all cases of paresis, with few exceptions, is an un- 
mentionable disease, a flagrant transgression of the Sixth Command- 
ment. The professor did not have paresis, for he had led a clean and 
chaste life. His was an entirely different type of insanity. Let us be 
extremely careful in making our own diagnosis, especially with re- 
spect to calling loss of mental powers “softening of the brain.” 

A common form of insanity among youthful individuals is 
primary dementia, or dementia praecox. The chief characteristics are 
occasional glimpses of intelligence. The facial expression is of a dull, 
leaden color, and the face will be impressionless. The eye loses its 
natural luster. In the second stage of the disease the gait becomes 
shiftless and the speech incoherent. There is a tendency on the part of 
the patient to take on flabby flesh. He is not interested in visitors 
and will not identify them. He will oftentimes accuse his parents and 
relatives, who, in most cases, are his best friends, of shameful neglect 
and of being to blame for his confinement in a hospital. 

A pastor whose duties take him to a hospital for mental diseases 
will not infrequently meet with such cases. In his dealings with 
these youthful patients he must show much patience and perseverance. 
At times he will find them quite unresponsive to pastoral ministra- 
tions. They will refuse to enter into any conversation and remain 
absolutely mute. Yet this must not discourage the pastor in his 
ministrations to them. 

A certain pastor had been calling on a dementia praecox case for 
nine months. All his efforts to comfort the patient seemed to be 
futile. The patient would not even recognize him, much less speak 
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to him. The pastor nevertheless continued his visits with the patient, 
prayed for him, and read to him. During these visits the patient 
gave no signs of comprehending anything that was said to him, and 
the pastor was on the point of discontinuing his visits. Contrary to 
all expectations, however, the patient’s mind, all of a sudden, became 
clear, and he had regained mental normaley. At once he sent for his 
pastor and made the following confession: “Pastor, I felt so sorry for 
you when you visited me and prayed for me, and I had not a word 
to say to you. I want to tell you that I understood every word you 
said to me. Somehow or other an inner voice commanded me not to 
speak to you. I want to apologize for this, and I wish to thank you 
for the pastoral care which you gave me in those dreadful months 
of mental derangement.” 

A most heartrending form of insanity is puerperal insanity. 
The patient is a mother who has recently given birth to a child. 
Within a week or two after the birth of the child the joy of the 
family over the new arrival in the home is turned to sadness. The 
mother becomes restless, sleepless, and violently agitated, shows 
hatred toward her offspring, and, in her irresponsible condition, is 
liable to kill both the child and herself. At such a critical period 
it is absolutely necessary to safeguard mother and child. — This 
type of insanity is also found among unwedded mothers, who, having 
had religious training, are conscience-stricken and feel the shame 
of bearing an illegitimate child. Im this case the moral shock has 
caused the mental disturbance. Fortunately, however, these patients 
make a rapid recovery, sometimes in six weeks. 

A pastoral visit with the patient is not advisable in cases of this 
kind. If the pastor shows a kindly interest in the case, asks the 
husband as to the condition of his sick wife, and wishes a speedy 
recovery, he is doing all that may be expected of him. 

A nervous affection found chiefly among women, rarely among 
men, is hysteria. Hysteria is a functional neurosis with abnormal 
sensations, emotions, or paroxysms. Unfortunately this form fre- 
quently runs along sexual lines. A pastor, therefore, should be very 
eareful when making such sick-calls. It would be far better not to 
make the call at all. If, however, he has been requested to make the 
call, it should be made, for his own protection, in the presence of 
a third person. The call should be very brief; the pastoral work, 
conservative, unemotional, and unresponsive to the imaginary visions, 
delusions, and hallucinations of the unfortunate victim. He will 
thus guard himself against false accusations and unpleasant ex- 
periences. The patient may reprimand the pastor for his aloofness 
and disinterest in her case, yet treating the patient in that way is 
better than to strengthen and encourage the patient in her hypo- 
chondriacal ideas. 


We are sometimes told that a certain person has become insane 
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all of a sudden. The fact in the case, however, is that there is not 
a form of sudden insanity. The insanity was present long before 
an exciting cause brought it out. It was in a hidden, dormant stage, 
and a violent mental disturbance merely brought it to the surface. 

Drug addicts are some of the most pitiable cases we have. 
With a morbid and passionate craving for dangerous narcotics — 
morphine, cocaine, chloral —these slaves to the drug habit would 
give their very souls in exchange for these life- and mind-destroying 
toxins. It is called toxic insanity. A peculiarity of these patients, 
especially the cocaine fiends, is their absolute untruthfulness. 
A pastor, therefore, will make the proper deductions when listening 
to their stories. 

Attention may be called to the most dangerous form of in- 
sanity — paranoia — derived from the Greek noun zaodvora, foolish- 
ness; the verb zagavoéw, to misunderstand, to misconstrue; German, 
Torheit, Narrheit. The patients are morbid, distrustful, eccentric; 
they have “expansive” ideas, considering themselves very important; 
they have homicidal tendencies and are extremely dangerous. Such 
cases are incurable. In some cases you will find deformed and mal- 
formed ears. A paranoiac often believes himself a victim of a wide- 
spread conspiracy. He imagines that people pass remarks about him. 
Many homicides are made at the persecutional stage. In paranoia 
you will find various groups and types; for example, paranoia re- 
formatoria. The patient feels quite exalted and important and sees 
himself as a great reformer, e.g., he believes himself to be Christ. 
Paranoia religiosa. This is religious emotionalism. The patient 
will debate on religious subjects and read Scriptures incessantly. 
At the same time he may use foul and indecent language. Paranoia 
querulana. Such a patient is very quarrelsome. He finds his chief 
delight in lawsuits. Going to court and entering lawsuits becomes 
a mania with him. 

We find that the paranoiac is a very poor subject for pastoral 
work. Little or nothing can be done for him. 

One will meet with patients who are insane on certain topics 
only, but absolutely sane on religious subjects. A pastor may be 
a real comfort to such. He will invariably find them in their seats 
at the church services. They will also request Holy Communion at 
regular intervals, having made proper preparation for its reception. 
They are very appreciative and attentive if Christ is preached to 
them in brief and simple speech. Some time ago we received a letter 
from a man whose brother, a patient, attended services at a hospital 
for mental diseases. He writes: “I desire to thank you for the 
pastoral care which you are giving my unfortunate brother. He told 
me in his last letter that you preached a sermon on the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ and speaks of the great comfort he derives from 
attending church at the hospital.” 
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We are fully aware of the fact that we have not exhausted our 
subject, on which little has been written in the past. The time allotted 
the essayist is but brief. We have, for obvious reasons, eliminated 
the sexual element found in certain types of insanity. Much has 
been left unsaid, but perhaps the discussion which will follow the 
reading will bring out such phases of the work as will help us all to 
do this difficult work intelligently and, with God’s help, successfully. 
Since all our institutional missionaries and pastors do all their work 
in the name of Jesus, why should not God’s richest blessings rest 
upon their labors also among the insane? 

May God ever keep alive in us true and substantial pity and 
sympathy for these really poor people, that on the Last Day we may 
hear those blessed words from His lips: “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. E. A. DuEMLING. 


Text and Context. 


In the January number we printed an interesting article by 
Dr. Hatcher, of Blue Mountain, Miss. That article contained a con- 
fession, to wit, that, while he had often preached on Gideon’s ad- 
venture at the brook, using Judg. 7,7 as his text, he had paid little 
attention to the context. When he turned to the latter, “I discovered,” 
he says, “the importance of studying each Bible-passage ... . in its 
entire setting” — he had seen the “jewel,” but not its “fascinating 
setting.” 

The Doctor will no doubt forgive us for taking his article as 
a text. Indeed, he prompts us to do so and in effect puts the question, 
Are there other preachers who forego study of the setting of the pas- 
sage chosen? We know there are, and in part we understand why. 

One contributing cause is the prevalence of the thematic or 
topical method of sermonizing. The subject, let us say, is chosen; to 
what text shall it be tied? Here is a verse or a clause that fits ad- 
mirably. Fine! What need to look farther? And so a preacher 
may be led to discourse, say, on “The Value of Living,’ finding an 
apt text in Job 2,4b and altogether overlooking the fact that the 
words are given as the utterance of the Father of Lies. This has 
been done. 

Dr. Hatcher has pointed out several of the benefits derived from 
context study. Let us suggest another. Sometimes this study would 
show the topic or proposition or theme to be unsuited to the passage, 
that particular sermon would not be preached, and an exegetical 
sermon might be substituted — which might be a great gain. 


Homiletic Review. 
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B. 
Acts of Devotion. The Macmillan Company, New York. 117 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


On the jacket of the book (a compilation) the publishers state that 
its beauty of phrase and diction is remarkable. That is very true. If 
space permitted, we should like to advance proof for this statement. The 
greater part of the book contains pure doctrine; but on pp. 13, 26, 38, 41, 
52, 56, 83, 91, 113, and on a few other pages the pastor will find phrases 
which are Calvinistic, Episcopalian, and even pure nonsense. The prayers 
for the government are tinged with Calvinism in a very marked degree. 
But we believe pastors will find the book helpful. 


Religion in the Making. Lowell Lectures, 1926. By A. N. Whitehead, 
Harvard University. The Macmillan Company, N.Y. Price, $1.50. 


Here are a few specimens of modern thinking: “A hog is not an evil 
beast; but when a man is degraded to the level of a hog, with the accom- 
panying atrophy of finer elements, he is no more evil than a hog.” “You 
cannot claim absolute finality for a dogma without claiming a commen- 
surate finality for the sphere of thought within which it arose.” And the 
author makes no distinction between philosophical and theological dogma. 
But why bring this book to the attention of our readers? Whitehead’s 
mode of reasoning is that of many men in the churches and universities 
to-day, and a pastor acquainted with their train of thought is better able 
to answer them. The author’s statement: “The modern world has lost 
God and is seeking Him,” pains every true Christian to the quick. B. 
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MISSION SECTION. 


(The following addresses were delivered over KFUO during the month 
of January, 1927, and are now published at the insistent request of many 
hearers. — FREDERICK BRAND.) 

I. 


My Trip to China. 


Contrary to the opinion of many a trip to China is not a hard- 
ship, but a distinct delight. Of course, much will depend upon the 
section of China you plan to reach. But such cities as Shanghai, 
Canton, Tientsin, Peking, Hankow, Ichang, and many other cities 
on the coast or on the railroads and on the many waterways, may, 
under normal conditions, be reached in comfort and, if you please, 
even in luxury. And whether you are bent upon a great mission or 
are merely viewing the wonderful works of God, a trip into the 
interior across the many mountains and valleys will prove a real 
adventure and a distinct source of delight. A trip of this latter kind, 
it is true, involves some inconvenience and even hardship, but an 
enthusiast is always compensated by the new impressions he receives 
and the service he may be rendering. 

My recent trip to China was occasioned by our missionaries, who 
felt that it was desirable to consider certain questions of policy with 
a representative of the Home Board. 

I left St. Louis in June, 1926, immediately after the close of our 
triennial Delegate Synod. The voyage of sixteen days from Seattle 
to Shanghai was rather uneventful. You are aware that Shanghai 
has a population of 1,500,000. The concessions of Shanghai are 
a modern city with paved streets, electric lights, street-car, telephone 
and water service, and well-nigh all makes of American and European 
automobiles. The business houses and department stores would be 
a credit to the foremost of our American cities. Any one contem- 
plating a removal to China would be carrying water into the sea if 
he planned to take furniture and household effects. All the neces- 
saries of life and all luxuries produced in Europe, America, and the 
Orient can be bought in Shanghai, and generally at as reasonable 
a price as in the United States, and many articles much cheaper. 
Shanghai lies near the mouth of the Yangtze River, which is known 
to our schoolchildren as the Yangtze Kiang, and is much larger than 
the Mississippi. Ocean-going steamers of 13,000 tons from Europe 
and America ply up the Yangtze for six hundred miles and dis- 
charge their cargo at Hankow. 


I arrived at Shanghai on the 14th of July and embarked for 
Hankow the same evening. The trip up the river is a real pleasure. 
Though the land, generally speaking, lies low, it is densely populated 
and finely cultivated. The average Chinese farmer is a past master 
in his occupation. He prepares his soil, rotates his crops, fertilizes 
the plants, irrigates the land, exterminates the weeds, and reaps the 
harvest in the most approved Oriental fashion. While his farming 
implements from our Western viewpoint may appear to be primitive, 
they are adapted to, and serve, their purpose. A typical Chinese field 
would gladden the heart of our best American farmer. 
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On the second day out from Shanghai I experienced the wonder- 
ful protection of the Lord. It was just after lunch when presently, 
all unannounced, the sky darkened to a grayish-green color. The 
wind began to blow and to howl and to roar with a violence altogether 
alarming. Doors were slammed, windows were broken and torn from 
their frames, dishes and chairs and tables and trunks and bedding 
and all things movable were tossed to and fro, like so many feathers. 
A suit of clothes, which I had only a few moments before hung in 
the air, and other wearing apparel were unceremoniously blown over- 
board. The wooden superstructure on the upper deck of the steamer 
was snapped and wrecked by the impact of the storm. A more than 
drenching rain, in fact, a torrent, deluged everything, leaving the 
water standing almost knee-deep in the saloon and in the cabins. 
And when the storm was at its height, the steamer was tilted over 
to one side and listed to an alarming degree. There was imminent 
danger that our ship might turn turtle or that the water pouring into 
the engine-rooms might cause an explosion. We were advised to put 
on the life-belts. 


Just then there was a lull in the storm, and the boat righted 
itself. The captain decided to anchor and to wait for the winds and 
the rain to subside. How gracious our protection was became espe- 
cially manifest when we later saw the many wrecks and much drift- 
wood from broken junks farther up the river. It may be added that 
our Swedish commander and the Chinese crew behaved themselves 
in a most admirable manner. The storm was a typhoon and of com- 
paratively rare occurrence on the Yangtze. 


My first goal in China was Kuling, where our annual missionary 
conference was to be held. Kuling lies about 150 miles this side of 
Hankow, on the mountain tops some twenty miles away from the 
city of Kiukiang. Here most of the missionary societies laboring in 
Central China have their summer homes for their missionaries. Our 
Walther League Mountain Retreat, consisting of three very well 
adapted buildings, housed the greater number of the missionaries 
present. 

The ascent to Kuling from Kiukiang is the first real experience 
in mountain climbing most of our missionaries have when they first 
get to Hankow. If you are a good mountaineer, it is advisable to 
walk up. Yes, walk up. Steps and walks have been constructed up 
the mountain side, often skirting the very brink of a declivity of 
some 1,000 or more feet. Tourists who cannot climb rent a mountain 
chair and are carried up on the shoulders of coolies. After you have 
made the trip several times, you grow callous to the dangers or, shall 
I say, you learn to trust in the surefootedness of the coolies? But 
your first experience is so thrilling that it will not easily be for- 
gotten. 

The mountain resort is built up like a modern city with walks 
and roads and stores and beautiful residences and even boasts of 
a telephone and a telegraph station. Without this resort our mis- 
sionaries could scarcely hold out the full term of seven years in the 
weakening climate on the lowlands. 

Tt was near the end of August when we adjourned our Con- 
ference, and the two missionary brethren from Shihnan and I made 
ready to go into the interior. Disquieting information had reached 
us that the Southern Army had penetrated to the Yangtze River 
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and was fast approaching Hankow. We feared that if we did not 
hasten, the war might be carried to Hankow and we might not be 
able to make the inland station, where the families of the two brethren 
had remained. Accordingly we left behind the missionary body at 
Kuling and departed for Hankow. On arrival it so happened that 
we were able to secure passage to the inland for the next day, but 
no Chinese were permitted to accompany us. The steamer was 
British and was convoyed by a British gunboat. Already on its 
down-trip it had been shot up rather severely by the Southerners. 
When we reached the war zone, we were again attacked from both 
shores, the firing at one time lasting nearly two hours. Here again 
the Lord graciously protected the passengers. There were no cas- 
ualties. A bullet I have in my possession, picked up after we got 
out of the war zone, remains a memorial to the nearness of the Lord. 

On this inland trip I touched our stations at Shasi, Ichang, 
Kweifu, and Shihnan. 


At Ichang we transferred to what is known as a Gorge steamer 
and proceeded upriver to Kweifu. This populous city lies about 
210 miles west of Ichang. The Yangtze Gorges are one of the out- 
standing wonderful works of creation. The broad river forces its 
way through the mountain ranges and is frequently compressed to 
a depth of more than 300 feet, while the towering mountains rise 
up on both banks, crowding out the daylight and shedding a mys- 
terious semidarkness and gloom. Navigation through the Gorges is 
extremely dangerous. 


At Kweifu we again came into the war zone. Troops in great 
numbers were moving down toward Ichang. Only with the special 
permission of the commanding general were we permitted to con- 
tinue our journey. The cross-country trip to Shihnan, our most 
inland station, was an expanded copy of the trip up to Kuling, lasting 
four days. In order to make this journey, it is necessary to provide 
yourself with camp-beds, bedding, foodstuffs, boiled water, special 
clothing, and a sufficient number of coolies to transport your luggage 
and you, if you need a mountain chair. Our missionaries, as a rule, 
also take a supply of canned goods for the next few or many months, 
as the case may be. Our party was a whole caravan. We surely were 
an interesting spectacle as we journeyed along the narrow path and 
up and down the mountains that frequently rose to a height of 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet. 


It might interest you to hear how we put up during the night. 
While there are modern hotels in almost all port cities of China, 
there is nothing even remotely resembling a hotel in the far interior, 
away from the beaten path of the tourist. Travelers are forced to 
put up in a Chinese inn, or in a near-by temple, or more often in an 
ordinary house. Naturally, accommodations are extremely primitive 
and frequently more than embarrassing. The temples afford shelter, 
but absolutely no conveniences; the inns and private houses, very 
little convenience and absolutely no privacy. 


In the interior of China the average house is built of sun-dried 
brick and is covered with tile or thatch. Ordinarily it has only 
one large room, with an addition here or there for a bedroom. There 
are no windows for fear of the myriads of prowling evil spirits, who 
are seeking to enter. The open fireplace has no chimney, because 
a chimney permits a great part of the heat to escape to the outside, 
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and since the Chinese lives inside of the house, and not outside, he 
can conceive of no sensible reason that should move him to permit 
the smoke to warm the outer air. As a result everything is black 
with soot. The floors are only tamped earth, the ceiling is the inside 
of the roof. Dogs and cats and chickens and swine frequently share 
sections of the house with the family. As there are no weekly or 
monthly house-cleanings, you can easily imagine the condition of the 
rooms, especially of the walls. Vermin of all kinds abound. With 
uncanny quickness they come to make your acquaintance and are 
then so insistent with their attachment that you finally resort to the 
arts and sciences employed by mother in years past when you came 
from school and in spite of all corrections persisted in scratching 
your head. 


Let me tell you how we put up, using incidents as they occurred 
from time to time. On a certain day we had traveled from before 
actual daybreak until late at night, covering possibly some 30 miles 
up mountain and down. The night was dark, and besides it began 
to rain. No inn, no temple was within reach. We tried a number 
of farmhouses, but the owners turned us away with the plea that they 
could not accommodate so many people. As our coolie-carriers were 
tired out and had gone without supper, they began to murmur. It 
was a decidedly unpleasant situation. Finally, we espied a light in 
the distance and, hastening on, discovered a house roomier than those 
we had passed recently. A sharp rap at the barred door soon brought 
the owner, but he also insisted that he was unable to put up the 
whole train, claiming that he had neither food nor bedding for so 
many people, especially for the foreigners. However, as it was now 
very late we declared that we could not go on and assured him that 
we foreigners would provide for our own wants and that he was 
expected to provide only for his countrymen. Without much further 
ceremony we simply invaded the house. In typical Oriental grace 
he made the best of a bad bargain, called to his women-folks to grind 
corn for meal and to prepare the supper. Meanwhile my friend and 
I made ourselves thoroughly at home. Candles were lighted, warm 
water was secured, and then, surrounded by throngs of admiring 
men and women and children, we turned our section of the room 
into a barber shop and engaged in a thoroughgoing cleansing and 
freshening process. After that one of us put up the camp cots, 
fastened the mosquito netting, and made up the beds. The other one 
went through our stock of 57 and other varieties and selected canned 
tomato soup and pork and beans, and, while the coffee was boiling 
and the bread was toasting, the cans were immersed in hot water 
according to directions, and a delightful meal was gotten ready. 
A Chinese table was brought in, and after it had been cleansed as 
much as possible, was covered with a sheet of paper that served as 
a table cloth; plates and cups and what else was needed were requi- 
sitioned from our baskets, and we were able to make a real delight- 
ful and nourishing meal. Meanwhile the Chinese carriers sought 
some section of the house where they might “hit the pipe,” 2. e., in- 
dulge in their opium until their supper was ready also. The most 
difficult part of the evening activities began, however, when we made 
ready to retire. Already all evening we had been closely observed 
in everything we did. More than all else our manner of preparing 
our meal and partaking of our food had attracted attention. When 
we intimated that it was our desire to go to bed and requested the 
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women to withdraw to their room, we found general cheerful ac- 
quiescence, but no cooperation. Surely, we might go to bed. There 
was no one to hinder us. However, that did not involve that the men 
and women should relieve us of their presence. They had seen too 
much of the moving pictures presented by us that evening to miss 
the rest and insisted on sitting through all to the very end. So in 
sheer desperation one of us stood up in all his length and breadth, 
and in his shadow the other one, away in a nook of the room, got into 
his night-dress and presently appeared to the gaze of the astonished 
and apparently appreciative and satisfied audience, transformed into a 
being in white. The same courtesy was then conferred by the second 
one on his friend. With our clothing carefully folded and put away 
under our pillow and the bedclothes securely tucked under the bed- 
pad we then retired, committing ourselves into the gracious care of 
our mighty Lord and falling asleep undisturbed and unperturbed by 
the Chinese coolies, who were smoking or gambling or eating their 
supper round about us, and by the members of the household who 
were loudly discussing the strange sights they had seen. 


My visit to Shihnan again confirmed me in the conviction that 
we did wisely and well in fixing on this section of China as one of 
our fields. The location of Shihnan is entrancingly beautiful. You 
are fully repaid for all the hardships endured in traveling there, after 
you have once reached the city. Shihnan lies in a hill country on the 
Clear River and is surrounded far and near by rice-fields and tea- 
gardens and fruit-orchards. A more beautiful piece of ground cannot 
easily be imagined. 

Because of a violent outbreak of passion against the foreigners 
at Wanshien, brought about under great provocation by British 
shelling of that city, it was not possible to reach that station. Both 
the missionaries and prominent Chinese friends counseled strongly 
against an attempt. In spite of that I made ready to go there, but 
after two weeks of useless waiting at Ichang I finally abandoned the 
attempt when the Gorge steamers were withdrawn. 


The return trip from Shihnan to Hankow by way of Ichang was 
virtually a reproduction of my up-river journey. 


After a second missionary conference at Hankow, called to wind 
up such business as had been postponed, I finally planned to return 
to the States. At Shanghai I met the new delegation of missionaries 
to China that had been sent out in September and helped the brethren 
on their way to Hankow, which was to be their first stopping place. 
Though the political disturbances were disquieting, the young brethren 
and their wives displayed a fine spirit of missionary enterprise. Not 
one declared that he feared to continue the journey. 


In Japan I was detained six days by a submerged rock, on which 
our steamer stranded in Yokohama harbor. This rock, it was said, 
had been raised up from the floor of the sea only some two weeks 
previous by an earthquake. A rather violent storm moved the pas- 
sengers to transfer to shore where they were safer than on the 
rolling ship. Finally, I engaged passage on another liner that hap- 
pened along and returned by way of Honolulu. On the trip to China, 
which consumed about five months, I covered some 21,000 miles. 


_ I need not assure you that I was grateful to the Lord for per- 
mitting me to celebrate Thanksgiving with my dear ones at St. Louis. 
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The Need of Foreign Missions, or the 
Missionary Motive. 


The subject of this address must be stated clearly at the very 
outset. I do not purpose to speak to you on the question of the 
needs — plural — of foreign missions, but rather whether foreign mis- 
sions are needed. I premise this in order to relieve your mind at 
once of the possible suspicion that I may be planning to put forth 
a plea for financial and other assistance. While there are not many 
Christian activities that more urgently need the whole-hearted and 
sustained backing of every lover of Jesus Christ, I shall not dwell 
upon this thought either to-night or during the present series of 
lectures. 

My subject, rather, is why do we need, or what should induce 
us to conduct, foreign missions. You will notice that I propose to 
examine into the motive for foreign missions. And as I have 
visited China and India, I shall restrict myself to the needs of these 
countries. 

The thought has been stressed by some that we need to engage 
in foreign missions in order to carry our Western culture to the 
Orientals. Now, it must be readily admitted that our Western culture 
in many respects surpasses the culture of the Orient. But it would 
be foolhardy to assert that the Oriental culture is in all respects 
inferior to our own. The cultural superiority affected by so many 
Westerners is based on lack of information. They are not acquainted 
with the culture of the East and therefore despise it. They know 
only our own culture and therefore overestimate it. In passing it will 
bear statement that there is much in our own Western civilization 
that is not at all beautiful and desirable, much of which we need 
to be ashamed when we compare it with the culture of the East, much 
that we should far sooner strive to suppress and discard than to 
convey to peoples more favored in this respect than we. 

Nevertheless it is true that much of the progress made by the West, 
especially in the sciences, has far outstripped the scientific attainments 
of the East. The scientific progress of Europe and America, chiefly 
in the late fifty years, is a monument to the spirit of research animat- 
ing our peoples and to the successful discovery and harnessing of the 
wonderful forces put by the creative hand of God into nature. These 
discoveries and inventions have revolutionized the world and are 
doing it more and more every day. And it is indeed a great thing 
to permit the Orientals to participate in this progress. It broadens 
their horizon and makes them more equal members in the family of 
nations. 

But all the progress of Western civilization and of culture is 
not a sufficient motive for foreign missions. We do not conduct 
foreign missions in order to purvey Western civilization and culture 
to the Orientals. Foreign missionary activities that have no loftier 
ideals than to spread Western civilization are unworthy of the name 
of Christian missions. 

Others have declared that the real motive for foreign missions 
is education of the masses. Speaking for China and for India 
I would say that modern education is being fostered by the govern- 
ments of these two countries to a far greater extent than is frequently 
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supposed. The almost unnumbered millions in India and in China 
and the pitiable economic condition of the greater majority of them 
must never be lost from sight when the educational problems of these 
countries are under consideration. Do you recall that India numbers 
319 and China 440 million people, which, added, means nearly one- 
half of the population of the globe? Earnest attempts to generalize 
education and to raise it to a high standard of efficiency are con- 
stantly being made by both governments in question. 

Nevertheless it remains true that millions. and millions of boys 
and girls in the Orient and millions of adults can neither read nor 
write their own language. In the sphere of education there is much 
room for development, and the governments and the people generally 
recognize this and are highly appreciative of such help as comes to 
them from the West. 

It needs also to be stated that the educational progress made in 
the Orient is chiefly due to the influence and to the practical edu- 
cational initiative of the missions. Throughout India and China 
elementary and high schools and colleges and universities have been 
founded and conducted by American and European missionary 
societies. Much mission money is annually directed to educational 
aims. And the government of India has recognized this to such 
an extent that it offers large grants-in-aid for educational purposes 
to such missions as will accept the moneys. 

However, it must again be declared that education in itself is 
not the motive for missions. While some missions may have drifted 
to an extreme position in accentuating education almost to the sub- 
mersion of the real motive, those missions which have not lost sight 
of the true missionary motive stress education only as a means to the 
real end and not as an end in itself. Education will always remain 
on the mission program, but only as a handmaid to a higher purpose. 

Furthermore, it may not be properly claimed that social elevation 
is the need that calls forth foreign mission endeavor. 

Every one only distantly acquainted with the peoples of the far 
Orient will readily grant that one of the most pressing needs of these 
countries is a change for the better in their social and economic 
conditions. Poverty and its concomitants are rampant to a degree 
unsuspected and almost unbelievable by Western nations. In India 
some 65 millions are generally considered absolutely outside of the 
pale of Hindu society. They are called outcastes and are treated as 
unclean. Their social position is far lower than that of the Negro 
has ever been in the South of our own United States. Millions 
among these millions from birth to death never enjoy a really satis- 
fying meal. They are underfed and constantly on the verge of 
starvation. You will understand this when you hear that a woman 
working from early morning to late at night earns, at best, six to 
eight cents and her husband ten to twelve cents for the whole 
day’s labor. 

Even more touching than this economic problem is the social 
position of the Hindu woman. According to the sacred books of 
India woman is already cursed by her sex. The fact that she is born 
a female and not a male, and not even an animal of some kind, shows 
that she is wicked and a proper object of execration and aversion. 

In China the status of the woman is not so degraded as that of 
the female in India, but no Chinese clinging to the old customs would 
think of partaking of a meal in the company of his wife. She is 
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never present socially when and where men meet. It is out of form 
for any one to inquire into the health of the wife of his most intimate 
friend, be she ever so ill. She never as hostess receives the guests of 
her husband. She is only a woman, and her place is with the other 
women and the children. I could continue in this manner to describe 
at great length the economic and social conditions of the large 
majority of the people of India and of China, but enough has been 
said to show that it lies on a far lower plane than that of most of 
the members of our Western nations. Anything done for the bet- 
tering of these conditions and for the social and economic improve- 
ment of the people is indeed a very commendable undertaking. 

However, here, again, it should be said that the governments of 
both countries are earnestly striving to change conditions for the 
better and that much progress has been made and is still being made 
in this direction. And not a little, in fact, almost everything, effected 
toward the social relief and elevation of the multitudes must be 
credited to the original initiative of Christian missions. But certain 
missions, I regret to say, have stressed this social work out of pro- 
portion to its importance and have thereby overshadowed and well- 
nigh supplanted the real missionary motive. While social and econ- 
omic elevation always goes hand in hand with, and follows in the wake 
of, Christian missions that are conducted in the proper way, it does 
not represent the real missionary motive. In other words, the motive 
for foreign missions does not emerge from the social and economic 
needs of the Orient. It is far loftier. 

Finally, still another great affliction of the Orient has seemed to 
some to require foreign missionary endeavor, namely, the almost 
universal prevalence of disease and the lack of Western medical skill. 
Native medicine, both in India and in China, it is true, was and still 
is in most cases worse than no medicine at all. However, especially 
in India and to some extent also in China foreign, 7. e., Western 
medicine, has already been introduced. Unfortunately the progress 
made is but as a drop against the great sea of suffering in both 
countries. All diseases so well known and dreaded by us in the West 
are prevalent in the Far East, and in addition many illnesses typically 
Oriental and tropical. Suffering among all classes is intense. When 
I think of the many cases of open wounds and of fractured and 
festering limbs, of shocking skin and eye troubles, not to mention 
the whole catalog of abdominal afflictions to which human flesh is 
heir, of leprosy and elephantiasis and especially of the unspeakable 
suffering of women and mothers, shunned and spurned in the very 
moment of their greatest agony, and the lack of a helping and heal- 
ing hand, my heart throbs for the afflicted. Nowhere in the wide, 
wide world can a physician and a nurse find such a prolific field for 
usefulness as in the Far East. Any doctor or nurse of Western train- 
ing who undertakes to go to these countries to bring such physical 
relief as he or she may be able to offer really confers a great boon on 
suffering humanity and does an incomparable humane act. 

And right here it must again be said that the various missions 
laboring in China and in India have for many years done much 
toward the introduction of Western medicine and the art of nursing. 
Throughout India and China many hospitals and schools for nursing 
have been founded and are being maintained with mission money. 

But it must also be stressed that, invaluable as Western skill 
in medicine and nursing are, they must not be abstracted, as has 
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occasionally been done, from the higher purpose of foreign missions 
which alone makes them Christian missions. Medical work in the 
Orient as an end and not as a means to an end is altruistic and may 
be Christian, but is not the true motive for foreign missions. 


What, then, is the true motive for foreign missions? 


There is only one true and compelling motive for foreign mis- 
sions, and that is, on the one hand, the deep spiritual darkness, the 
idolatrous, sin-ridden, and hopeless condition in which, generally 
speaking, the teeming millions of India and of China lie— and die — 
and, on the other hand, the wonderful and free redemption and sal- 
vation worked by God through Christ Jesus for all the people on the 
globe and therefore also for the countries under consideration. This 
salvation our Savior commanded His followers, commanded us, to 
take out and deliver to all the world. 

Both India and China, as has already been intimated, have in 
some respects a high culture of their own, a culture that far ante- 
dates our Christian era. Both countries have produced a literature 
and philosophical systems that are astonishing. 

But if you search through all the Oriental religious and phil- 
osophical treatises, you will find nothing, absolutely nothing, that 
can deliver from spiritual death and from the guilt of sin, nothing 
that can bring one step nearer to God, nothing that can strengthen 
to lead a godly life, nothing that can comfort in physical and 
spiritual distress, nothing that can open the door to life eternal. At 
their very best the religious systems of these countries plunge man only 
deeper into sin and despair and night and condemnation. Not only 
do these systems fail to show the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom He has sent, but they absolutely reject the true God and 
substitute the man-made gods of human fancy. Oh, what a welter 
of gods, of false gods, what a welter of idols these countries have 
brought forth, some of them too abhorrent even to discuss in decent 
society! Not only are the forces of nature deified, but the visible 
creature itself is made to sit on the throne of God as God. There are 
literally millions of temples and millions of false gods. It will not 
be possible to find even one single hut among the heathen in China 
and in India that has not one or more images, frequently a host of 
them, that are worshiped daily, images, idols, gods, made by the hand 
of man of gold and silver and copper and wood and stone and plaster 
paris in the form of human beings, both small and large. Yes, 
in India one finds living cows and elephants and monkeys and 
serpents established in temples and fed and washed and bedded by 
human hands — and worshiped as gods. And it will bear to be said 
that frequently such shocking impurities and orgies are connected 
with the temple-worship in India that the wildest and most un- 
bridled imagination of man could not evolve their equal; these orgies 
are altogether devilish. Idolatry is plain, unvarnished devil-worship. 

And to these gods and to these practises young and old in the 
Orient are led. At the large festivals the temples are crowded, and 
millions go to pray and sacrifice. I saw them bow and bend and 
cringe and cry in the hope of winning the favor of their gods; but 
there was no response, no word of comfort, no word of hope, only 
deep spiritual darkness and despair. In the literature, the sacred 
books of the East, there are occasional heartrending cries for de- 
liverance from the pangs of conscience and from the fear of never- 
ending retribution, but there is no ray of real light that penetrates 
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into the deep spiritual night. In this condition millions are born 
to grope in gloom and to sink into everlasting despair. 

And yet Christ came for them, came to seek and save all that 
was lost. The incarnation of the Son of God, His birth from a virgin 
mother, His great poverty and humility, His holy, stainless life, His 
wonderful willingness to succor in distress, His itinerating and 
preaching, His innocent suffering and agonizing death, —all, all, 
was assumed for the one and single purpose of redeeming the sinful 
human race, of working salvation also for the millions in the Orient. 
His life and death are vicarious. He lived and died and rose again 
for us. He is a perfect Savior, the propitiation for our sins and not 
for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world. 

And when He had finished the work of redemption He charged 
His followers to take this message of salvation and peace to the re- 
deemed, to fill the whole world from the rising of the sun to the 
setting thereof with the ery of a perfected salvation, a message of 
full and gracious pardon and peace and eternal life. Christ is the 
Light, the only Light, of the world. Speaking to Christ, God says: 
“T have made Thee to be a Light unto the Gentiles, that Thou mayest 
be My Salvation unto the ends of the earth.” Here, right here, we 
have the true and only motive for foreign missions. It is the 
spiritual need of the heathen world and the will of our Lord that the 
wonderful message of His universal salvation be published to every 
creature under the sun: “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

All other motives are secondary and, at best, a means to the 
great end. We carry on foreign missions only and solely because 
outside of Christ all the world is lost, and because through Christ 
all the world should be saved. 


III. 


Survey of Christian Missionary Activity in China 
from Apostolic Times. 


A bird’s-eye view of Christian Missions in China from apos- 
tolie times to the present compressed into a lecture consuming not 
more than twenty minutes must necessarily be extremely sketchy. 
You will, therefore, pardon me if I do not go into details. 

We have no authentic report by whom and when the Christian 
religion was first introduced into China. Claims have been put forth 
that Thomas, one of the apostles of our Lord, penetrated to the Far 
East with the saving message; but convincing proof is lacking. 
However, as commercial and religious contact between the nations 
of the world was far more intimate at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era than is commonly supposed, we may well assume that the 
great things that had come to pass in the Holy Land and had cul- 
minated in the crucifixion and the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
very soon filtered through to the distant Orient. Let us but think 
of the large number of different tongues from the East represented 
at Jerusalem on the Day of Pentecost, the bearers of which, in the 
process of time, returned to their distant homes and were joyous and 
outspoken witnesses for Christ. Some of these men came from 
countries that carried on a flourishing commerce with nations still 
farther to the East than their own. May I in this connection remind 
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you of the fleet of Hiram and Solomon sent about 1000 B.C. on 
a commercial trip and how the Queen of Sheba came to Jerusalem 
on a visit about the same time? Maritime and overland contact 
between the nations of the Old World was very close. 

Then, too, allow me to remind you that, speaking of the Gospel- 
message, St. Paul says: “Their sound went out into all the earth 
and their words unto the ends of the world,” Rom. 10,18; and again: 
“The Gospel was preached to every creature which is under heaven,” 
Col. 1, 23. The fact that no unimpeachable secular records have been 
found among the Chinese does not disprove the assertion of the 
apostle. 

We are, however, on incontestible historic ground when we say 
that about A. D. 635 the Christian religion, though possibly in a cor- 
rupt (Nestorian) form, was published in China. Already in that 
early day, or soon after, there was made a translation of the New 
Testament into the language of the Chinese. (Cf. Robinson, History 
of Christian Missions, p. 166.) It would seem that long before the 
coming of Alopen to China from Persia there had been Christians 
in that country. The number of believers appears to have been very 
large. A monument, erected some time in the eighth century, was 
buried during a violent persecution in A. D. 845, but discovered by 
Chinese in 1625, which bears convincing witness to the foregoing 
statements. This stone records much Scriptural truth besides much 
error and clearly avers that the New Testament has twenty-seven 
books. In addition to the testimony of this monument the secular 
historical records of China offer sufficient proof that there were Chris- 
tians in the country in that early day. 

During the Medieval Ages, China was visited by Roman Cath- 
olie travelers (Marco Polo) and missionaries, among whom John of 
Monte Corvino was possibly the foremost. He finally located at 
Cambaluc, which is the Peking of to-day, and won many adherents. 
John translated the New Testament and the Psalter into the Tatar 
language. Kublai Khan ruled over the Chinese at that time, having 
an empire that in contiguous territory was larger than any other 
empire on the globe before or since, stretching from the Black Sea 
to the Yellow Sea and from Northern Mongolia to Annam. That 
was between 1280 and 1295. Later, persecution almost exterminated 
the Roman Catholic Christians (Ming Dynasty, 1362). 

Renewed missionary efforts were made in China by the Jesuits 
near the end of the sixteenth century, and the Roman Catholic 
Church again became firmly established. However, the methods 
employed by the Jesuits were violently attacked by other members of 
the Roman Catholic Church in China and were finally condemned by 
a papal decree of Pope Clement XI, in 1704. Soon thereafter the 
papal legate was banished by the Chinese emperor, and another perse- 
cution set in, in which not less than 800 churches were destroyed in 
one year (1722). The Christian religion, in its Roman Catholic 
form, which at one time had been officially recognized and even fos- 
tered in China, was now officially outlawed; however it continued 
to exist secretly. Later, European contact with China secured a new 
open door, through which the missionaries of the Roman Catholic 
Church returned, and their work again began to flourish. The latest 
obtainable statistics claim for that church a membership of nearly 
2,000,000 souls and extension throughout all provinces of China. 

Modern Protestant missionary endeavor in China was begun in 
1807 through the London Missionary Society, which sent Robert 
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Morrison, the son of a Scotch Presbyterian elder, to that country. 
He resided and labored at Canton, because of Chinese animosity never 
entering deeper into the country. Though he made only a few con- 
verts in the course of his long service (he died in 1834), he must be 
considered one of the foremost missionaries that ever came to that 
country. He accomplished much literary work, among which a trans- 
lation of the Bible into a Chinese dialect easily ranks first. 

Occasional attempts were made in the course of the following 
years by British and American missionary societies to gain access 
to China, but the doors were hermetically sealed. In 1834, twenty- 
seven years after Morrison had come to China, there were only two 
additional missionaries in that country, both non-Lutheran and be- 
longing to the American Board. 

It was not until after the so-called Opium War, which was fought 
between Great Britain and China from 1840 to 1843, that more 
intensive missionary work in China was essayed. Before that war 
the Chinese had positively forbidden and prevented all official inter- 
course with the outside world save through Canton. No ports were 
open to trade, and no foreigners were permitted anywhere in all China 
except near that city. And at Canton the restrictions on commerce 
were exceedingly galling. At the same time it must be admitted that 
China had encountered very disagreeable experiences with the Euro- 
peans and believed it necessary to protect itself against further en- 
croachments. China lost the war before the superior military ex- 
perience and modern equipment of Great Britain. The Treaty of 
Nanking (August 29, 1842), which was to terminate the conflict, 
among other points granted that five large cities on the coast be 
opened to trade (Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai), that 
the island of Hongkong be ceded to Great Britain, and that a large 
indemnity be paid to that country. Other foreign nations, among 
these the United States, soon shared the fruits of the British victory 
by securing treaties with the vanquished. Of course, the sanctions 
obtained by Great Britain from China were not popular with the 
Chinese, as they had been wrested from them by force; but China 
was powerless and had to submit. 

One of the immediate effects of the opening of the five treaty 
ports was an outburst of missionary zeal on the part of the Western 
nations. Within the next few years, missions were begun by the 
Episcopalians, Baptists, and Presbyterians of England and by the 
Baptists, Protestant Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodist-Epis- 
copalians, Methodists, and Dutch Reformed in the United States, as 
well as by the Rhenish Mission of Barmen, Germany. It is stated 
that by 1850, that means seven years after the conclusion of the 
Opium War, there were no less than a dozen missionary societies at 
work in China; but all were restricted in their operations to the five 
treaty ports on the coast. Conversions were very rare, possibly not 
more than 100, all told. 

Between 1850 and 1860 China was again in the throes of war; 
first there was a so-called Christian revolutionary movement, which 
gained much headway, the Taiping Rebellion, and secondly, while 
the rebellion was in progress, a second series of wars with Great 
Britain, 1856—1860. The rebellion was finally put down with the 
help of the foreigners under the generalship of “Chinese Gordon” ; 
but in the war with Great Britain and some of the European Powers, 
China was again worsted. The peace treaty, signed at Tientsin 
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June 26, 1858, again contained many articles humiliating to China; 
but it opened up that country to commerce and travel, surrendered 
eleven additional cities as ports, and declared toleration for the Chris- 
tian religion, and a supplementary treaty, that of Peking (October 22, 
1880), surrendered also Tientsin as an additional port for commerce. 
Besides this, the agreement entered into with France contained a sur- 
reptitiously written paragraph in the Chinese document, which is not 
found in the original French copy, to the effect that French mis- 
sionaries are granted the right to “buy land, erect buildings, and 
reside in the interior,” away from the port cities, where heretofore 
alone they were tolerated. The Chinese Government has never ad- 
mitted the validity of that clause, but it was ever after appealed to 
by all foreign missionary societies as a basis for the missionary pene- 
tration of China and for the right to acquire property. 

It would lead too far afield if I were to follow the various en- 
counters between China and the Powers as they emerged in the 
subsequent years. But the conditions of peace imposed upon China 
were uniformly obnoxious to that country and manifestly in the 
interest of the foreigners. Furthermore, with the opening up of 
additional treaty ports and the treaty rights claimed by foreign 
religious societies to labor in the interior, a large number of new 
societies was organized in Europe and in America for the evangeli- 
zation of China. And before many years had elapsed, almost all 
sections of the visible Christian Church were represented and had 
planted stations in all central and in some of the outlying provinces 
of the Middle Kingdom. 

The nationally inclined ruling class in China was growing rest- 
less. It appeared that the Powers had decided upon a policy of 
land-grabbing and that China would be divided up just as Africa 
had been parceled out. The Chinese felt that one last effort must 
be made to drive out the foreigners if they were not to perish as 
a nation. It must be admitted that toward the close of the late 
century there was, besides, much political unrest in that great 
country; but the one consuming passion was opposition to the for- 
eigners who apparently had begun to dismember the country. 

The culmination of all animosity came in an outburst of frenzied 
violence called the Boxer Uprising, 1899—1900. In its inception this 
was intraracial and not antiforeign, but by adroit maneuvering of 
the government it was directed against the foreigners and almost suc- 
ceeded in annihilating them in Peking and in Northern China 
generally. In that revolt no less than 135 missionaries of all Chris- 
tian branches, 53 children, and possibly 16,000 native Christians 
perished, and untold mission property was destroyed. However, 
China was too weak in military experience and equipment to expel 
the foreigners and again succumbed. Naturally, the terms of peace 
in the spirit of that day were very severe. 

In spite of the almost continuous friction between the Chinese 
and the foreigners the missionary enterprise expanded and flour- 
ished. In 1860 the whole number of Protestant communicants was 
about 1,000. Seventeen years later the converts were said to number 
13,000 and the number of European and American missionaries, 473. 
In 1912 there were 5,186 foreign missionaries and 235,303 com- 
municants, and the latest statistics, of two years ago, show a total 
of 138 foreign missionary societies at work in China, of which 70 are 
American and Canadian. The whole number of missionaries in all 
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departments of Christian endeavor was 7,663. These were assisted 
by a native staff of 27,133 persons. The native Chinese community 
numbered 795,075, of whom 402,539 were communicants. The Bible 
has been translated into the various dialects of China and much de- 
nominational literature has been published. Missionary institutions 
of all kinds can now be found throughout China. 

The Lutheran Church of Europe and of the United States is well 
represented in the missionary activity in China. Under the head 
of Lutherans the Directory of Protestant Missions in China enu- 
merates 18 organizations, 6 of which are American. It would be 
gratifying if all really deserved the Lutheran name. 

The Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States did 
not enter upon this work until 1912 and then only by representation 
in a missionary society, privately founded by members of the Wis- 
consin and the Missouri synods. The Rev. E. L. Arndt was the first 
missionary called and sent out. With the consent of the Board he 
located at Hankow, one of the chief cities in China, in 1913. The 
mission was offered to the Missouri Synod in 1917 and accepted. 
Since then it has been entirely under the direction of this organiza- 
tion, with which, however, the Norwegian Lutheran Synod cooperates. 
Appreciable support has also been given by the Lutheran sister 
synods in Germany and in Australia. 

In the course of the following years chief stations have been 
opened up at Shihnan (1920), Ichang (1921), Shasi (1923), Kweifu 
(1923), and Wanhsien (1923). 

In 1920 Synod convineed itself of the necessity of calling a full- 
time Director and General Secretary into the work, whose duty it is 
to labor in conjunction with the Home Board in the general super- 
vision and expansion of the foreign work. The writer was chosen, 
and he took over his duties in January of 1921. In 1921 and 1922 
he visited our fields in China and in India and returned by way of 
Europe, the trip consuming about one year and a quarter. A second 
visit was paid our fields in China during the past summer and 
fall (1926). 

It is the policy of our Synod to establish Christian day-schools 
for missionary purposes as soon as possible in all our fields. These 
schools are to be conducted by Lutheran teachers. The high schools 
are open only to members of our mission and are planned to be pre- 
paratory schools to our teachers’ college and to our theological sem- 
inary, both of which are located at Hankow. Here we also have 
a girls’ boarding-school, to which a school for Bible women is joined. 
At Shihnan, which lies in a rather isolated section, about 600 miles 
farther inland from Hankow, we also have a dispensary and an 
orphanage. The orphanage is the outgrowth of our relief work in 
1921—22, when a most distressing famine visited that section of 
China. 

Since the beginning of our mission-work in China we have called 
and sent 22 men and 5 women into the field. Because of illness quite 
a number have again returned to the States. Our present foreign 
force consists of 17 male missionaries, of whom 14 are married, and 
4 female missionaries, two of whom are teachers and two graduate 
nurses. In the families of our missionaries in China there are 
23 children. fee : : 

We ask the Lord to make many others willing to enter His service 
in China and to bless their labors abundantly. 
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IV. : 
The Effect of Protestant Missions in China. 


Protestant missions in China have been constantly criticised and 
declared a failure. In order to gage the result of Foreign Missions 
in China, it will not suffice to make a hurried trip through that 
country, to follow the beaten path of the average tourist, to visit 
the lurid spots of midnight pleasure, to note the thronged heathen 
temples and the multitude of glassy-eyed and staring idols. In order 
to do justice to Protestant missions, it is necessary to visualize the 
social and religious conditions obtaining before arrival of Protestant 
Christian activities and to compare them with conditions as they are 
now generally found throughout the great country and, chiefly, in the 
port cities. In the light of an unbiased investigation of that kind 
the pronouncement that Protestant missions in China are a failure 
will be found to be superficial and unwarranted. 


In 1807, when Protestant missions were first begun in China, the 
results of earlier Roman Catholic missions had almost been wiped 
out by ruthless persecutions. The Christian religion in Roman 
Catholic form, once tolerated and even fostered, had been outlawed. 
Before the beginning of the nineteenth century there had been much 
active commercial intercourse between the Western nations and China 
for more than two hundred years. But the class of traders from 
Europe and America was, as a rule, adventurous, avaricious, and 
dissolute, and, coming as the representatives of so-called “Christian” 
nations, was far from recommending the Christian religion. In pass- 
ing, it may be said that to this very day many Westerners in the 
Orient are an ugly blot on our civilization and our Christian pro- 
fession, by their lecherous and generally offensive life obstructing 
and destroying much of the self-sacrificing and efficient work of the 
missionary. Because of them the name of our gracious Lord is blas- 
phemed among the heathen. 


Permit me to return to my subject. At the beginning of the past 
century China, from the Court at Peking down to the commonest 
coolie at Canton, had received only unfavorable impressions from 
the foreigners. The Middle Kingdom was sealed against general 
commercial and social intercourse with them. We must not over- 
look, it is true, the provocative attitude of the Chinese in their self- 
appreciation and their self-asserted racial superiority over the foreign 
barbarian. But the foreigner had revealed very few decent traits by 
which the Chinese view might have been modified and dissipated. 
It was a capital offense for any Chinese to teach a foreigner the 
Chinese language. Though trading had to be done through Canton, 
neither Morrison nor the foreign merchants obtained access to that 
city. They were forced to live outside of the city walls on an island, 
called Shameen. 


Barring a few secret Catholic Christians, China was altogether 
a heathen nation. The name of Jesus Christ was an abomination 
to the Chinese. In spite of its ancient culture in literature and art, 
China was without God in this world. Here was nothing but spir- 
itual death and corruption. 

Then came the Protestant missions. The arrival of missionaries 
soon began to work as a leaven. Certain effects were produced that 
dare not be overlooked. While not the spiritual results of Christian 
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missions coveted by us, they are most noteworthy and highly valuable 
as by-products. 

AR One of these by-products is linguistics. In order to be in a po- 
sition to deliver the precious Gospel-message, it was necessary that 
the languages of China be studied. Dictionaries were compiled, gram- 
mars and readers were written, books and tracts and, above all, the 
Bible were translated and, in short, a Christian literature was pro- 
duced. In the early commercial and political intercourse mission- 
aries were the intermediaries and interpreters. 

Western methods of education were another by-product. Any 
one familiar with the ancient classical educational methods formerly 
obtaining in China will immediately appreciate the great revolution 
worked by the introduction of Western educational systems. Primary, 
secondary, and higher education began to flourish. All kinds of in- 
stitutions of learning were founded. Missionaries were the leaders 
in this enterprise. 

Western science and culture were a third by-product. Wherever 
the missionary established himself, he surrounded himself, as much 
as possible, with home conditions and home culture. The Chinese, 
as a rule, were quick to take notice and to copy. The well-known 
Western scientific improvements in transportation and communi- 
cation and many of the distinctly esthetic achievements of the West 
are more and more becoming common property in China. 

Furthermore, the missionary was the explorer, geographer, cartog- 
rapher, and social interpreter of China for the benefit of the West. 
He invariably blazed the way into the interior. He studied country 
and people. Much that we know about the land and the nation was 
mediated to us by the pioneer messengers of the Gospel. 

I might also make mention of the missionary as a forerunner of 
commerce. The Chinese observed, admired, and desired the articles 
brought to their country by the foreign missionary, and when the 
commercial drummer came around, they were already in a frame of 
mind to order and to buy. 

One additional by-product, and that one of the foremost, is the 
introduction into China of Western medicine and nursing. For ages, 
China possessed a native science of medicine, but it was crude and, 
in most instances, a nightmare. Missionary doctors were the very 
first to bring the comforts of Western medicine to China, and it is 
owing to the missionaries more than to any other single factor that 
in many of the large and even in small cities of China there are now 
hospitals and dispensaries, established on Western lines and connected 
with schools for trained nurses. The relief brought to China by this 
valuable by-product of missions alone is sufficient to recommend 
foreign missions to the thoughful Christian and citizen. 

I have not nearly exhausted the list of missionary by-products, 
large and imposing as it is, as every one acquainted with conditions 
Chinese will readily admit. 

However, it may be urged that these by-products are not the 
intended effects of foreign missions. I should not dare to say that 
they were not intended to be effects of certain missionary endeavor, 
though I prefer to call them by-products. I would rather say that 
they ought not to be the intended first effect; yet it can hardly be 
gainsaid that with some of the foreign missionary societies these 
by-products were really among the very first purposes of their activity 
in China and are so to-day. 
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In substantiation of what I have said of the effects permit me 
to quote from a host of witnesses a statement or two from men who 
were not missionaries and cannot be considered men of favorable bias. 

Says Rear-Admiral Geo. E. Belknap of the U.S. Navy: “I assert 
it to be a fact beyond contradiction that there is not a ruler, official, 
merchant, or any other person, from emperors, viceroys, judges, gov- 
ernors, counselors to the lowest coolies in China [Japan, Siam, and 
Korea], who in their association or dealing with their fellow-men in 
that quarter of the globe are not indebted every day of their lives 
to the work and achievements of the American Missions.” (Barton, 
Missions and Their Critics, p. 199.) 

Hear also what the Hon. F.S. Stratton, Collector of the Port of 
San Francisco, says: “I went out opposed to the missionary move- 
ment in China; at least I had no sympathy with it. All the stock 
arguments against it are familiar to me. J, however, have been con- 
verted by what I have seen. America leads all others in philanthropic 
and religious work in the Orient, and the results, while slow, are, in 
my opinion, sure, and the foundations are splendidly laid.” (Bar- 
ton, p. 58.) es 

Ho Yo, Chinese Consular-General, says: “The missionaries in 
China are high-minded, self-sacrificing men and women, willing to 
undergo infinite personal inconvenience in the hope and effort of 
bettering: the spiritual and material condition of others; and there is 
no question that among all the foreigners the Chinese have their most 
steadfast and self-abnegating friends among the missionaries. The 
good they have conferred on China cannot be estimated, for most of 
the foreign educational work which has gone on in China has been 
in their hands. They have introduced the Western literature; learn- 
ing our language, as they aptly and quietly do, they become trans- 
lators into Chinese of Western books and with them start schools for 
the instruction of the youth in the new fields of thought.” (Bar- 
ton, p. 175.) 

Let me return to my subject. I hear you say: “What about the 
conversion of China to Christ? Has this been effected? Is China 
to-day a Christian nation?’ My answer is: Unfortunately not. 
China is not a Christian nation. Yet, has any other nation under the 
sun, man for man, woman for woman, ever been converted to Christ? 
In all history there has never been a Christian nation, if the term 
is meant to imply that every member has been converted to God. 
In stating this, I am not forgetting our own United States. There 
is no such thing as a Christian nation, though there are Christians 
in all nations where even remnants of the Gospel-message are pro- 
claimed. Civilization does not connote Christianity. 

Well, what about the “conversion of China to Christ in this gen- 
eration”? Was not that the slogan of missionary societies for many 
years past? Yes, it was the slogan of many societies. However, that 
slogan, to say the very least, is not based on the revealed Word of God. 
The effort was well meant, and its realization was seriously attempted, 
but was entirely without Scriptural warrant. The Church of Jesus 
Christ cannot be extended by mathematical formulas. It is the Lord, 
and He alone, who in His time and in His measure grants the 
increase. 

It needs also to be frankly stated that not all missionaries in 
China have preached salvation through the incarnate and crucified 
Christ. The deplorable modernistie conditions obtaining to-day in 
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the visible Protestant churches at home is reflected in an increased 
degree in the Orient. Altruistic, humanitarian, philanthropic, social 
effort has often supplanted the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But all the 
philanthropy in the world will not for a single moment save a sin- 
cursed soul from perdition. The kingdom of God on earth does 
not come by linguistics, by Western education, by culture, by explo- 
ration, by ethnology, by commerce, by Western medicine, but solely 
and exclusively by the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and 
with that phrase I mean the great message that God in His infinite 
mercy sent His eternal Son into this sin-ridden and wrath-cursed 
world to be born of a virgin mother and to become the Substitute for 
the whole human race, and by His innocent and self-sacrificing 
obedience in life and death to offer up His own body in payment for 
the sin and guilt of the world. The kingdom of God comes only by 
living faith in the redemptive blood of Jesus Christ, which faith is 
wrought by the Gospel of Christ. 

In spite of the blasting influence of Modernism, Protestant mis- 
sions in China have not been a failure, but a suecess. The name of 
Jesus Christ as the Savior of the world has been published in the 
remotest sections of that great country. Wherever even remnants 
of the Gospel have been published, and still better, wherever that 
Gospel has been published to men, by lip or pen, in its full saving 
glory, the Spirit of God has been active and in the course of time 
has rescued untold thousands from the power of Satan to God. The 
Word of God is always and everywhere the power of God unto sal- 
vation and without failure accomplishes that for which it is sent. 
The teaching and preaching of the Gospel in schools and in chapels 
and on the highways attracted many Chinese, opened their eyes, 
changed their hearts, and made them new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
The true Church of Jesus Christ among the Chinese, the communion 
of saints, was founded and greatly extended by the Protestant foreign 
missions. This is proved by the changed life of thousands. They 
no longer walk in their former idolatry and sin, no longer rejoice 
and revel in unutterable wickedness. They have separated themselves 
from their former sinful pursuits and strive to walk in the presence 
of God. They labor and sacrifice and suffer for Christ. They permit 
themselves to be scorned and ostracized by relatives and former 
friends. They willingly bring such offerings to God as they can. 
They have witnessed, and still do witness, to the reality of their faith 
by dying a martyr’s death. Since the Boxer Uprising in 1900 the 
old slur that the Chinese converts were “rice Christians” can no 
longer be justly uttered, because thousands suffered martyrdom rather 
than recant. Though the whole number of confessing Christians in 
China is far smaller than the ardent and zealous friends of mis- 
sions anxiously wish for, we must remember that the kingdom of 
God does not come with observation and is like a mustard-seed, 
growing and expanding at the giving of God. Christian missionary 
endeavor in China has been a wonderful success. The true con- 
version of a single Chinese to his God and Savior is marvelous in 
our eyes. What, then, shall we say of the conversion of many? 

And all this applies in a very special sense to the foreign mis- 
sions conducted in China since 1913 by our own Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. Wherever we have labored, God 
has granted us the souls of many. A large number of men and 
women and children has been brought to Christ. At all our stations 
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there are children of God, as I, an eye-witness, can and do testify. 
Our only regret in connection with this great Christian enterprise 
is that we have not been more zealous in offering men and means for 
the blessed task of sending the Gospel of Christ to the more than 
440,000,000 Chinese. 

Let us thank God for the opportunities we have to carry the 
Gospel to China. Let us labor while it is day. 


iv; 


The Present Political Unrest in China and the 
Foreign Missions. 


China was not always opposed to contact with foreign nations. 
Only after that country had suffered severely from the Tatars to the 
North and Northwest, the Japanese on the Northeast, and the Euro- 
peans in the South were the doors closed against foreign intercourse. 
Unlike their neighbors and the Europeans, the Chinese were not 
a bellicose people. In fact, until quite recently no person was con- 
sidered quite so low on the social scale as the soldier. Education and 
culture were prized highest, and the foremost officials were chosen, by 
an agelong process of civil service, only from the literati. 

Commercial and political intercourse with the European nations 
was not sought by China, but was forced upon it at the point of the 
gun. This is a long and, in many respects, sordid story. 

Before the rise of Islam in Central Asia there had been much 
commercial contact between the Far East and the West. The Byzan- 
tine Emperor Theodosius, A. D. 627—650, already sent envoys of 
some kind to the court of the Chinese Emperor Tai Tsung the Great. 
(Soothill, China and the West, p.28.) By the Mohammedans the 
overland trade-route to China was cut off. 

When Columbus set sail in 1492, it was with the purpose of 
finding the western route to China and India. John Cabot was seek- 
ing China when he found North America in 1497. Vasco da Gama 
cireumnavigated the Cape of Good Hope in the hope of reaching 
India and China. Magellan sailed around the southernmost point 
of South America for the same reason. These worthies and many 
others were attracted to the Far East by the lure of Oriental splendor 
and wealth. 

The Portuguese were the first Westerners to reach China by the 
water route. That was in 1514. Commercial intercourse was im- 
mediately established. But already in 1519 the Portuguese Simon 
Andrade “acted in so gross a manner that his atrocities roused the 
anger of the Chinese.” He “was obliged to flee, 1520, probably with 
a large booty, including children carried off to slavery.” (L. e., p. 81.) 

From that day to the end of the late century national and com- 
mercial intercourse of the West with the East was predominantly 
ignoble. The spirit that animated the European nations in their 
dealings with the native population of North and South America, 
of Africa and India and the islands of the seas, was also manifest in 
China. Everywhere the peoples and their possessions were considered 
a legitimate prey. The Western nations were selfish, cruel, and 
rapacious. We remember that in 1493 Pope Alexander VII drew an 
imaginary line of demarcation and simply gave to Portugal all lands 
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and peoples discovered to the east and to Spain all lands discovered 
to the west of that line. The consent of the peoples involved did not 
come into question. 

In 1517 the Portuguese forcibly seized St. John’s Island to the 
south of Canton and in 1557 the site of Macao, which for some three- 
hundred years thereafter remained the chief commercial port in 
South China. In quick succession came Spaniards (1575), Dutch 
(1622), British (1637), Russians (1653), and others, all bent on en- 
riching themselves. Just how little Christian missionary interest 
animated the British East India Company is evident from the fact 
that it did not only oppose the coming of the first Protestant mis- 
sionaries to the Far East, but refused to carry Morrison to China, 
thus forcing him to travel to that country by way of the United 
States and on an American boat. 

I do not wish to create the impression that the people of China 
were models and that no blame attaches to them for much of the 
later friction. No, from the Manchu throne down to the coolie at 
Canton the Chinese were imbued with their national and racial 
superiority, and they uniformly treated the foreign “barbarian” with 
supercilious arrogance that was exceedingly galling. However, it is 
also true that the foreigners almost without exception were the 
aggressors and went to very little pains to impress the Chinese with 
the value of Western culture and of our Christian virtues. 

Time will not permit me to discuss in detail the process of events 
that lead up to the present acutely critical situation in China. I can 
but point out a few of the more outstanding features of the drama. 

The wars fought between the foreign nations and China during 
the past century were generally traceable to commercial friction and 
to the desire of the foreigners to gain a foothold and a larger sphere 
of influence in that great country. That is true of the so-called 
Opium War between Great Britain and China, 1840—43; the second 
war between the countries named, in which the French joined, 
1856—60; the war between France and China, 1884; the war between 
Japan and China, 1894—95; friction with Germany, 1897; and 
others. In all encounters China was the loser because it had no 
military equipment. Toward the end of the nineteenth century the 
attitude of the Western Powers plainly indicated the desire to parcel 
out among themselves as much of that great country as each one 
could grasp. When China noticed the intention, the pent-up wrath 
manifested itself in what we know as the Boxer Uprising, in 1900. 

Following each encounter with the Western Powers, and also 
with Japan, a peace treaty was imposed upon China that accorded 
the foreigners very special privileges, as a rule, without corresponding 
obligations toward the Chinese. The indemnities demanded were 
crushing. It is these peace paragraphs which to a great extent, though 
not exclusively, are now agitating the Chinese. While it cannot in 
truth be said that all the present political, economic, and social ills 
of China are due to the treaties, much havoe in China having been 
wrought, especially in recent years, by civil wars and by the rise of 
self-seeking militaristic Chinese leaders, who, it is commonly claimed 
in China, were frequently subsidized by foreign money and munitions, 
yet the Chinese as such blame the foreigners and their treaties for 
China’s present misfortune. 
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The grievances are summed up by prominent Chinese as 
follows: — 


1) The treaties have deprived China of the sovereign right of 
levying customs on imports to the excess of 5 per cent. ad valorem and 
in many instances have reduced even this small figure to a minimum. 
And, in addition, the Powers appropriated these import duties largely 
to the payment of indemnities. This measure deprives China of 
tariff autonomy and of funds needed to run its government. Chinese 
goods, on the other hand, when exported, are taxed unreasonably high. 


2) The treaties exacted land from China in certain Chinese 
cities, which is now absolutely under exclusive control of foreign 
Powers. These land grants are called concessions, or international 
settlements. In these concessions foreign laws obtain and foreign 
judges hold court. While the foreign nationals pay taxes for the up- 
keep of these districts, they pay no taxes to the Chinese government, 
at the same time doing business that totals up to many millions. 
In passing, I might say that the United States has no such con- 
cessions. 


3) The treaties have exacted from China exemption from trial 
by Chinese judges for all foreign lawbreakers. A foreigner violat- 
ing the laws of China, if apprehended, must be delivered up by the 
Chinese to the foreign consul or judge for trial and eventual punish- 
ment. This is called extraterritoriality. 


4) The treaties have exacted from China the right of foreigners 
to maintain garrisons and gunboats of their own in certain sections 
of China and far in the interior of that country, which serve to sub- 
jugate the Chinese to the will of the foreigners. 


5) The treaties have exacted from China toleration of the Chris- 
tian religion and foreign protection of Christian missionaries in 
China. Since these privileges are very closely interlinked with the 
peace treaties, the Chinese feel that the Christian religion is a product 
and forerunner of imperialism and for that reason resent the forcible 
introduction of Christianity into their country. 


6) The Chinese claim the introduction of Western methods of 
mill-manufacture have served to enslave many Chinese in sweat-shop 
factories and that the factories are injurious to the best interests of 
their country. 


The list might be extended. But the foregoing will serve to 
illustrate some of the most outstanding grievances of the Chinese 
against foreigners and the treaties. The Chinese claim that the 
treaty stipulations are unjust and unilateral and detract from the 
sovereign rights of a self-respecting, self-determining nation, and 
that, therefore, they must be changed. 


For some years past the representatives of China, at various 
international meetings, have urged revision of the treaties and abro- 
gation of their most objectionable features. It has been asserted that 
hope was held out to China in this very direction when it was induced 
to enter the World War on the side of the Allies. Though the 
United States Government has always been agreeable to a revision 
and, in fact, has sponsored it at various times, China was uniformly 
disappointed, not only when the peace treaty was drawn up with 
Germany at Versailles, but also before and since. In spite of 
various conferences held until quite recently, no relief has come. 
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However, it must be plainly stated that some measure of relief is 
wanting, at least in part, because that nation was torn by internal 
civil strife, and still is to this very day, and that there was no con- 
stituted civil government with whom the Powers could deal. 


At present the Southern, or Cantonese, party in China is the em- 
bodiment of the antiforeign sentiment, though the northern leaders 
have also pronounced in strong terms against the foreign yoke. It 
would not be correct to say that the entire Chinese nation is demand- 
ing expulsion of the foreigners. There are many millions, especially 
away from the port cities, who are friendly and bear the Westerners 
no grudge. The antiforeign movement proceeds from the leaders and 
from the intelligentsia and is reflected by the student class, fostered 
by Russian influence. 


Now, all this opposition to the unequal treaties, the foreigner, 
and “imperialism” necessarily reacts unfavorably on the foreign mis- 
sionary enterprise. In the inflamed mind of many Chinese, foreign 
missions are indissolubly joined to the treaties and to the wrongs per- 
petrated on China by these instruments, though thousands of the 
foreign missionaries have never appealed to the treaties for their 
work. It is true, on the other hand, that foreign missions could not 
be conducted successfully and, possibly, without much hindrance if 
the treaties did not distinctly grant toleration and safeguard the 
missionary an open door. The majority of Chinese are still pagan 
and, naturally, resent the introduction of the Christian religion. 
Much of the opposition to the missions may be fostered by the priest- 
hood. During the past year much mission property has been de- 
stroyed, and the missions have been severely hampered, though for- 
tunately no foreign lives have been lost during the progress and 
expansion of the Southern section. 


However, one phase of the question dare not be overlooked, and 
that is, that to many Chinese, Western civilization and imperialism 
and Western Christianity frequently connote the same thing. To 
them opposition to the foreigner also means opposition to his religion. 
Western educational and religious influence has frequently seemed to 
tend to a denationalization of the Chinese youth. The underlying 
motive, then, of much of the antiforeign sentiment so rampant to-day 
is “China for the Chinese,” a new Chinese nationalism. 


How far Russian influence may enter into the antiforeign move- 
ment it is not possible at this time to say with any degree of definite- 
ness, though it would appear that both the so-called Christian General 
in the Northwest and the Cantonese in the South have been seriously 
infected. 

Granting that the antiforeign movement in China is to some 
extent antichristian and antimissionary, would it not then be best 
to discontinue all missionary effort and to call the missionaries home? 
Property and lives of thousands of missionaries are being jeopardized ; 
why not leave China to its own resources, turn our backs on it, and 
discontinue all missionary labor? Why go where we are not wanted? 
A policy of that kind would not be Christian. Much rather should 
be said: Do away with the injustice of the treaties in order to con- 
vinee the Chinese that Christianity as such is not responsible for the 
inequality, and then continue the missionary effort. Christians are 
laboring in China, not for political or social or educational or commer- 
cial ends, but only in obedience to the command of the divine Master: 
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“Preach the Gospel to every creature,” and for the sake of the eternal 
salvation of the Chinese. If anybody under the sun needs the Gospel- 
message, it is the great mass of Chinese pagans. And opposition to 
the Gospel-message should not deter us from offering it to those who 
will accept it, treaties or no treaties, danger or no danger. Though it 
is right and wise to withdraw the missionaries for a season if the 
opposition is directed more against their persons as foreigners than 
against their evangelical message, the fact that there is opposition 
and even persecution can never be considered a sufficient reason 
wholly to abandon foreign missions either in that or in any other 
heathen country. In the face of persecution for the sake of the 
Gospel, the command of the Lord is to suffer. Missionaries imbued 
with the proper spirit will therefore not shirk their manifest duty 
in the presence of danger. Neither must it be forgotten that we owe 
a heavy debt to the Chinese Christians who through our efforts have 
come to Christ. Their very weakness of faith may demand the 
presence of the missionary at his station. In that case we must be 
willing to offer up even our lives for the brethren. There are mo- 
ments in the life of every Christian and of every missionary when 
he should stand his ground and confess, yes, at the cost of a martyr’s 
crown. God needs Stephens to-day. 

Just what the next few weeks and months may have in store for 
foreign missions generally in China and for our own work in that 
country is hidden from our view and known only to God. Since 
many of the burning questions are altogether of a political nature, 
let us ask God to grant wisdom to our Government and to the other 
Powers involved to compose them to the best interests of China in an 
unselfish and generous way. Present indications seem to promise an 
amicable solution of the various problems. Also, let us ask the Lord 
to watch over all His children wherever they may be in that vast 
country and to suffer no real harm to come nigh unto them. May 
the Lord grant the missionaries a full measure of faith and Christian 
fidelity to serve Him and the many Chinese who have already been 
brought to Christ! And may He keep the Chinese Christians loyal 
to their profession in the hour of fiery trial! 

Will you not join me in the prayer: “Dear Lord, overrule the 
present crisis in China to the best interests of that great country, to 
the salvation of many blood-bought souls and to the glory of Thy 
great name. We ask it for the sake of Thy great suffering and 
vicarious death” ? 


